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office at Boston, Mass. Acceptance for mailing 
at special rate of postage provided for in section 
1108, Act of October 3, 1917, authorized on July 
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POSTAGE prepaid in the United States. Postage 
to Canada 50 cents. To other countries, $1.50. 
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date on the address label. Unless notice to dis- 
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van Schaick, Jr., or Editor The Christian Leader, 
176 Newbury St., Boston. 


ADVERTISING—The Leader will always be glad to 
receive advertising that will inform its readers 
where they can obtain reliable goods from reput- 
able houses. It will invite advertising from those 
who may be able to supply real needs of its readers, 
but from no others. We feel sure our constituents 
will support this policy, which is adopted in their 
interest, even though it may conflict with our own. 
—From an Editorial in the Leader. 


ADVERTISING RATES—Twenty cents per agate 
line. $2.80 per inch for a single insertion. Con- 
tract rates on application. 


ENDOWED SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Fifty dollars will endow a subscription to The 
Christian Leader. It will carry the paper to any 
address designated during the life of the giver and 
thereafter as may be requested in will or otherwise. 

If undesignated it will be given to some college, 
public library or person anxious to have the Leader 
and unable to afford it. 


DISTRIBUTION OF LITERATURE 


Universalists are urged to take advantage of the 
new Universalist literature now appearing. 

Printers’ types were Luther’s missionaries. We 
can secure scholars and writers. We can finance the 
production through contributions which never fail 
us when we make an appeal, but the one thing we 
need continually is volunteers to enlist for the dis- 
tribution. Pastors, laymen, young people who want 
to work for the Universalist Church, can read the 
pamphlets and get them read by others. 


Universalist Publishing House 


JOHN VAN SCHAICK, JR., MANAGER 
116 NEWBURY STREET, BOSTON 
Telephone Lafayette 4485 


BIBLE DEMONSTRATION DAY 


The largest gathering ever held on this 
side of the Atlantic in the interests of the 
Bible is being planned for the Sunday after 
Easter, April 28, at 3 p.m., at the Boston 
Garden. The project was inspired by the 
success of the famous demonstrations held 
each May in London, and is being an- 
nounced as a ‘“‘Bible Demonstration Day 
Rally.”’ Special bus transportation directly 
to the Garden is being provided from 
cities and towns throughout New England. 

Five-minute talks by the following 
prominent laymen will be given: Edwin O. 
Childs, formerly mayor of Newton, Mass.; 
Clarence H. DeMar, famous Marathon 
runner; Ralph W. Arnold, president of the 
Massachusetts Christian Endeavor Union; 
Allan C. Emery, president of the Evangel- 
istic Association of New England; and 
Howard W. Ferrin, president of the Provy- 
idence Bible Institute. 

There will be a chorus of 3,000 voices 
under direction of F. Carlton Booth, 
leader of the Dudley Radio Carolers. A 
70-piece band, led by George Foster, Sal- 
vation Army bandmaster, will give an 
hour’s concert before the meeting and play 
for the singing of hymns. 

In recognition of the 1200th anniversary 
of the rendering of any portion of the 
Bible into English, 20,000 copies of the 
Gospel of St. John will be distributed. 
The Venerable Bede, English monk, was 
in the midst of dictating a translation of 
this Gospel into Anglo-Saxon when he 
died in 735 A.D. Dr. George H. Spencer, 
Methodist clergyman and secretary of the 
Massachusetts Bible Society, will make 
the speech of presentation and comment 
briefly on the significance of the anniver- 
sary. 


HONORING THE HEROES OF PEACE 


Services of Remembrance for Heroes of 
Social Construction constitute a mode of 
honoring the dead whose claims to honor 
have long been overlooked. 

Miners, railroaders, builders, electricians, 
mechanics, firemen, policemen, explorers, 
physicians, nurses, mothers and others 
upon whose risks and sufferings life de- 
pends, form an army larger than any fight- 
ing force of which history has record. It 
is an army serving without intermission 
and knowing no armistice, an army that 
endures both pain and privation. It num- 
bers its losses of life by the tens of thou- 
sands every year and its other casualties 
by the hundreds of thousands. It goes 
to its hard perilous battles without decora- 
tions and without honors; it does not wait 
for 


“the roll of the stirring drum 
And the trumpet that speaks of fame.” 


Yet it is the army of our real national de- 
fence, our defence against hunger, cold, 
sickness, exposure, disorder, exhaustion, 
extinction; ultimately perhaps our true 
defence against foreign foes. Enabling us 


to supply all the world with things of 
necessity, comfort and beauty, the army of 
social construction makes the rest of the 
world unwilling to be our foes. 

The miner perishes in an explosion. 
The railroader dies in a collision. The 
builder is mangled to death falling from 
his scaffold. The fireman is crushed be- 
neath the collapsing wall. The policeman 
is shot down defending the law. The 
physician and the nurse succumb to the 
disease which they are investigating or 
combating. No less does maternity exact 
much agony and precious life as the price 
of life. 

Shall not we who honor the army that 
slays, all the more honor the army that 
heals and preserves? We acclaim the 
heroism of the fighter. Shall we not ac- 
claim the more beneficent heroism of the 
worker, the investigator, the mother? 

To this end the Peace Heroes Memorial 
Society founded in 1926 has been continu- 
ing the annual Services of Remembrance 
for Heroes of Social Construction begun 
May 30, 1923. These services are held at 
Spring Grove Cemetery, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
on the morning of every Memorial Day. 
The graves decorated have been those of a 
factory worker, a railroader, a policeman 
and a fireman who lost their lives in the 
discharge of their duties, and of a woman 
who died in childbirth. 

Information and suggestions will be 
furnished free of charge to anyone ad- 
dressing a request to the Peace Heroes 
Memorial Society, 842 Lexington Ave., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


FERRY BEACH FROLIC 


Colossal! Stupendous! Magnificent! 
Tremendous! Gigantic! and marvelous, 
reads a notice just broadcast to all Maine 
Ferry Beachers announcing a ‘“Mammoth 
Circus and Ferry Beach Frolic” to be 
held at the Elm Street Universalist Church, 
Auburn, on Friday, May 3. 

A supper with special circus menu be- 
gins at 6.30, and the price is only fifty 
cents. All wishing to have a place reserved 
for them under ‘‘the Big Top’ are asked 
to notify Rev. Weston Cate, 39 Summer 
Street, Auburn, not later than May 1. 

Uproarious clowns, amazing side shows, 
sensational circus stunts by visiting dele- 
gations, a peerless ringmaster, a fearless 
lion tamer, the man on the flying trapeze, 
lemonade and balloon venders, astonishing 
freaks, tight-rope walker, fortune teller 
and a big parade! Shades of that famous 
Universalist layman, P. T. Barnum! 

Assisting Mr. Cate in managing the 
frolic are William D. Metz, Mary Metz, 
Arlene Currier, Arlene Cate, John Bedell, 
Irene Hewison, Louise Langeley, Helen 
Watson, and Martha Beckler. 

All interested in Ferry Beach are in- 
vited. If you want to be on the Associa- 
tion’s mailing list send a penny card to the 
secretary, 10 Winthrop Road, Arlington, 
Mass. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1, The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Why a Universalist Church? 


A Message to Laymen 


OME of you laymen are asking your ministers, 
“Why have a Universalist Church?” 

There doubtless are many answers, but 
here is one from the watch tower of the church paper. 
We will consider the arguments for, and the arguments 
against, the proposition that the Universalist Church 
has a mission. 


For: 

We have a record worth perpetuating. The lay- 
men and ministers who started the Universalist 
Church—the Potters, the Murrays, and the Balfours— 
and those who made it strong—the Ballous, the 
Frothinghams, the Streeters and the Whittemores— 
have left us a story of daring and intelligence and a 
memory of devoted living that it is worth while to keep 
alive. Nobody can do this as well as Universalists 
who have inherited the organization that these men 
made. 

If this were all, you practical laymen perhaps 
would say trust all that to history and scrap what is 
left, but this is not all. 

We have ideas that are right ideas and vital to 
the progress of mankind. You know in general what 
we believe about God and our duty, and our faith in 
the hereafter. Do you realize that instead of needing 
our ideas less, all nations on earth today, and every last 
individual, need our ideas more than ever before in 
history? The main reason for uncertainty is uncer- 
tainty about there being a God strong enough, wise 
enough, and good enough to control what He has 
made. The main reason for confusion lies in our fail- 
ing to look for and obey His will for man. 

But our ideas reach farther than a theory about 
God. A central teaching always in the Universalist 
Church is that all men are God’s children, members of 
one family. Do you laymen think that the world has 
reached a point when it needs less intelligent teaching 
of this kind? You know that ‘“‘just the art of being 
kind is all this dark world needs.’”” The Universalist 
Church has as a main job the planting of understand- 
ing and kindness in human hearts. Is that job done? 
Is the opportunity less? 

In the third place, to spread Universalist ideas 
we have an organization, and it is called the Univer- 


salist Church. No ideas, however good, can get far 
unless they are hammered in. ‘True ideas never die, 
but unless pushed they never conquer mankind. 
Organization is necessary. Working alone men gen- 
erally are feeble. Working together men can be a 
power. Our churches have been a power to put over 
our ideas. We can make them a mightier power to- 
day if we sense what we are after and pull together. 
You laymen organized in business, in farming, and 
in everything else, are in a position to sense this and 
to take the steps necessary, through organization, to 
transform feeble little churches into churches that 
are mighty forces for good. 

Fourth. The blood of pioneers runs in our veins. 
The pioneer emphasis colors our tradition and history. 
Vast areas of thought remain to be explored. New 
advances in living must be made. Are Universalists 
the kind of pioneers who can be satisfied simply be- 
cause one part of their theory about God has won? 
You laymen do not have to be versed in Greek and 
Hebrew to realize that all that we have gained in our 
thought of God will mean little unless practical every- 
day goodness can be put into men’s minds and hearts 
and into the councils of nations. For its part of this 
work the Universalist Church is needed today. 


Against; 

Let us now examine arguments against keeping 
up Universalist churches. 

Other churches, men tell us repeatedly, now pro- 
claim our message. It is a rare church today, what- 
ever it thinks about Universalists, that is not preach- 
ing “a mighty God, the first, the last,’ and the duty 
of man laboring with Him. What is there left for us to 
do? There is the duty of not facling God and man in 
our part of a common task. Scientists, humanitarians, 
public health people, do not think that they ought to 
quit because other scientists, other humanitarians, 
other public health people, adopt their platform 
and start work along the same lines. Rather do they 
say, “Thank God. Now we have a chance to win.” 

In the last fifty years, the work of Protestant 
denominations has been universalized. The work is 
not completed, but the tides run that way. In every 
denomination people are coming to see more clearly 
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all the time that the main task of Congregationalists, 
Presbyterians, Universalists, everybody, is to give 
hard pressed men the steadying assurance that God 
is with them, and the other assurance that the world 
needs their own work for brotherhood. Now shall 
Universalists who have helped universalize the pro- 
gram drop out, saying, “Let someone else do the 
work?” Universalists sorry about a universal move- 
ment would be one of the funniest sights in Christian 
history. Universalists declaring ruefully, ‘“These other 
people have stolen our thunder,” would furnish a 
spectacle for which the most charitable word would 
be pathetic. 

“But we are such a small company.” If we read 
our Bibles more we never would say that, for God has a 
way of using small groups for mighty ends. We have 
only to look at the Quakers to realize that it is not 
size but brains and spirit which count for mankind. 

“Tf others have our ideas, why not go in with 
them?” This is not always possible, and not always 
wise where it is possible. To put over a truly great 
idea calls for a varied approach. We can appeal to 
some people far better than can the Episcopalians, or 
Unitarians, or Baptists. With hundreds of millions 
of people and hundreds of billions of doubts, fears and 
prejudices in the world, every technique, every em- 
phasis, every variety of coloring and statement, is 
needed for conviction. We have lived with some of 
these universal ideas longer than others. With some 
people we can do better than anybody else in Christen- 
dom. We have proved that we are entirely willing to 
unite with others in communities where union is best. 
Now we need to prove that we will not fail the ceemmon 
cause in communities where union is not best. 

‘‘But what shall we come to as things are going 
now?” We do not need to say, and we do not need 
to fear. Many things are best left to God. The men 
of 1950 or 2000 will have better light on the problems 
of 1950 and 2000 than have we. Our task is with 
1935-36. 


co * 


WHY WE USE UNITARIAN MATERIAL 


N our reactions we publish this week a letter from 
the Rev. Williem Couden, asking why we use 
so much Unitarian material in our paper. 

We are grateful to our old friend for giving us a 
chance to state again that The Christian Register, 
Unitarian, and The Christian Leader are in partnership, 
and that both are profiting financially in a period 
when religious weeklies are failing right and left. 
In our composing room we set up both papers, and 
the press work is done by the same firm. We cut 
down production costs by using several pages of ma- 
terial in common, printing that material from the 
same type. 

The arrangement was to use eight pages in com- 
mon, which is a half of their paper and a quarter of 
ours. It works out that we use nearer five pages of 
their material than eight, but that is due to our own 
decision in the matter. 

While it is primarily a question of money with 
both papers, it is also a question of friendship. Both 
of us are stronger from helping one another. Both 
realize that the task is a common one. 


While in the beginning of the arrangement we 
used a number of articles which some of our people 
did not like, it is only fair to say that, like Mr. Couden, 
practically all of our people now appreciate the in- 
teresting, able, skillful Unitarian writers whose con- 
tributions we use. They give us a broader, better 
balanced paper. 

Answering Mr. Couden’s specific questions, let 
us say that Unitarians write more than Universalists. 
The literary tradition is stronger with them. They do 
not “like to be in print” in any obnoxious sense—that 
is the most of them—but they seem to realize better 
the influence exerted through the printed page. Their 
best writers are not inhibited by a morbid fear that 
some one will accuse them of wanting to get their 
names before the public. In creating literature, they 
are to the manner born. 

Answering question two, let us say that we do 
not consider Unitarian contributions of a higher type 
than those sent in by Universalists. There is no dif- 
ference in caliber from a literary standpoint between 
their best men and ours. 

And as to the last question, the answer is “‘yes.”’ 
Universalists do not contribute as much to their paper 
as Unitarians. Part of this comes from the fact that 
Universalist congregations keep their ministers run- 
ning more than Unitarian congregations do. Our men 
do not have time to write. 

We are going to put out a good paper if we have 
to go to India or to Utah for material. And the bulk 
of our folks know it and appreciate it. 

By the way, the Rev. William Couden is an ex- 
ceedingly good writer. 


ok * 


ARE WE LOSING FAITH IN MAN? 


EK were deeply impressed recently by the 
pessimism of some optimists. They were 
discussing the influence of occupation upon 

ethical ideas and conduct. Said one: ‘“The worst people 
to deal with in everyday affairs frequently are min- 
isters. They scheme, they undercut, they ruthlessly 
start the machinery going to put a man out so that 
they can get in.”’ 

Said another: “Social service workers are more 
ruthless. Here is an institution in my part of the city 
where the noblest woman I know has just lost her 
job to a woman who is really a psychopathic case, and 
the board has fallen for her. And they call the place a 
house of mercy. It is endowed to do a work of love and 
mercy for poor unfortunate girls.” 

“TI have worked in social service,’’ said another, 
“for years, and I have yet to see a more bitter, disillu- 
sioned lot of folks than these case workers.” 

“No,” said a distinguished clergyman, “the most 
pessimistic folks about human nature are the psychi- 
atrists. They know what human beings really are.” 

As one who still holds to the doctrine of progress, 
and who still believes in the dignity and worth of 
human nature, the present writer was almost over- 
whelmed. When, however, he thought it over, he 
realized how natural the attitude of the men was and 
how true the comments. The only trouble with the 
comment, as these men would themselves assert, is that 
it gives only part of the truth. 
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Clergymen can be found who do ruthlessly com- 
pete with other clergymen, but not all clergymen do it. 

Social workers can be found who are cynical and 
disillusioned about human nature, but the best social 
workers testify to the kindness of the poor toward the 
poor, and the nobility often found in unlikely places. 

The psychiatrists, who are working in the realm 
of the abnormal, sometimes are fat and insensate, or a 
bit off base, themselves. Those of the one kind are 
built physically and emotionally to stand the wear 
and tear, and those of the other kind are in the thing 
because their minds are just a trifle askew. The testi- 
mony of all these people is important, but not final. 
It must be studied in the light of the personalities 
making it and of the occupations that they are in. 

We venture to say a word about Christianity. 
There still lives in the world something that we call 
Christian faith. It had its beginnings in the life of a 
man “who knew what was in man.’’ If ever there was 
an individual who was justified in holding a mean, 
low opinion of human nature, it was Jesus Christ. 
But he did not take a mean, low view. He looked upon 
man as a child of God, and intended for a high destiny. 

We ought to be scientific in our attitude toward 
man, honest in recognizing his weakness as an indi- 
vidual] and in the mass, but we might just as well face 
the fact that when we let go faith in his ability to solve 
his problem and achieve nobility, we have let go 
something basic in our religion. 

For our part, we see no reason historically, 
zoologically, psychologically or religiously for doing it. 
We see every reason for going on in our work to make 
the principles of Jesus the law of mankind. 

* * 


SOCIAL SECURITY AND CHRISTIAN 
IDEALISM 


IX hundred bills dealing with old age pensions, 
unemployment insurance and health insurance 
were introduced this year in forty-three state 

legislatures, according to a staff writer of The Christian 
Science Monitor. The Monitor has just run an inform- 
ing series of articles on this subject. Other papers 
and many of the magazines are carrying many columns 
dealing with the discussion in Washington. The 
church press is emphasizing the ethical idealism back 
of the movement. Social security most emphatically 
is up for discussion. 

There are some people who are temperamentally 
hostile to all such legislation. It seems socialistic to 
them, than which nothing could be more damning. 
There are some temperamentally in favor of all such 
legislation, and their influence is about as obstructive, 
for they have temperament and nothing else. They 
would bankrupt the nation. 

Some of us are just beginning to realize that this 
is no fly-by-night movement. It is a world move- 
ment of growing strength. It is based on sound sense 
as well as good sentiment. Neither die-hard tories 
nor impractical visionaries can defeat it permanently. 
It is a movement based on righteousness. 

Already there are old age pension laws on the 
statute books of twenty-nine states. In Wisconsin 
unemployment insurance is in operation, and the 
Monitor says that legislation is assured in three other 


states. Social security laws are in operation in several 
European countries. In Czechoslovakia, unemploy- 
ment and old age insurance are ten years old, while 
little Denmark established old age insurance over 
forty years ago. France, Great Britain, Poland, Ger- 
many, all have social security laws, some of them dat- 
ing back for a generation. 

The Director of the International Labor Office in 
Geneva estimates that 95,000,000 people in various 
parts of the world now are covered by compulsory 
old age, health, widows’ or orphans’ insurance. 

It is not an untried thing. It ought to come in 
our country soon. This Congress should make a be- 
ginning. Not only would the legislation help to 
taper off happily the careers of millions, it would let 
other millions of boys and girls out of college and public 
school with nothing to do make a start. 

In grappling with one hazard we must not create 
another. Social security legislation is long overdue, 
but extreme measures will cease to be social security 
measures. They will kill the goose. 

Church people should inform themselves about 
pending social security legislation. Universalists, 
professing belief in brotherhood, should ask them- 
selves if they can consistently be hostile or lukewarm 
to security legislation. It seems to us that the pres- 
ent interest and agitation mark a great step forward 
in the application of the principles of Jesus and the 
Hebrew prophets to modern life. But in our work let 
us try to be wise. We emphasize the warning in the 
following editorial utterance of the Monitor: 


Strong criticism will, of course, be made of the 
amount of the proposed federal aid for pensions, Town- 
send planners and others denouncing it as inadequate. 
The fact is, the $15 limit on federal dollar-for-dollar 
assistance sets neither a maximum nor a minimum for 
state old-age pensions, though the tendency undeniably 
will be to range around $30 a month or just below. A 
further fact is that groups such as the American Associa- 
tion for Social Security and the Fraternal Order of 
Eagles, which have campaigned for old-age pensions for 
fifteen or twenty years, declare themselves highly 
pleased if they can obtain the improvement in stand- 
ards represented by the present bill. 

* ox 


IN A NUTSHELL 


Perhaps eventually people will find out that they 
can save time by addressing letters about subscrip- 
tions, books, changes of address, etc., to the Uni- 
versalist Publishing House, 16 Beacon St., and ad- 
dressing news, manuscripts, etc., to Dr. van Schaick, 
176 Newbury St. Two offices with but a single 
thought, two machines that work as one—but too 
much riding Shank’s mare to keep them synchronized. 


A man is short-sighted who does not look into 
the power of non-violence and try it out. He doesn’t 
have to sign a pledge never to support his country in 
war in order to acquaint himself with one of the 
mightiest forces in religion. 


“Restive Pastors—Restive Churches,” is the 
title of a new symposium in The Presbyterian Tribune. 
‘““Give power to present machinery,” is the motto of 
the editor. it all fits us. 
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In the Judgment Hall’ 


Vivian T. Pomeroy 


Art thou a king then?—John 18 : 37. 


a) HE story of the ordeal of Jesus Christ will 
é (KS never be lost from the memory of mankind. 
Ws A thousand forms of Christian doctrine will 


change; even the sign of the cross may grow dim. 
But the drama of this judgment will live on in litera- 
ture and the soul; and when all the thrones have 
crumbled into dust with the fallen pride of Rome, 
the world will still be under the influence of this 
strange kingliness which has no throne. 

The incomparable power of sacred scripture 
projects a vivid picture. Flaming torches and a leap- 
ing fire light the scene. There are sharp commands 
and long, angry murmurs in the judgment hall. 
There are excited roars and dismal sighings from the 
city streets. There are the priests, grave and con- 
scientious; there are the soldiers, ready and cheerful; 
there are some scowling ruffians, an inflamed and 
fickle mob, and two robbers. The figure of one daring 
but faltering disciple steps into the firelight for a 
moment and falls back into the gloom. Other com- 
panions of safer days are in flight, in hiding. Some- 
where a few women weep and drown their hopes. 
There is the arrogant, unhappy face of Pilate—and 
there is the haggard, calm young face of the ‘‘Lonely 
Man.” 

Pilate with peculiar uneasiness gazes upon the 
prisoner. No one speaks for this man who for his 
wisest magnanimity is being treated as a traitor and 
a scoundrel. No petition for mercy is presented; no 
understanding finds voice. There is no defence. 
There are only whispered suspicions, stealthy malice, 
sincere hostility—all working together in one cor- 
porate, well-oiled conspiracy. There is the trumped- 
up charge, the clumsy process of imperial justice, the 
impatient governor worried by something too big for 
his habit of mind, the sudden popular how] for death. 

As Jesus stands there, silent, unchampioned, 
helpless, he raises his undisturbed eyes to the judge. 
It is now that Pilate in a single tearing moment sees, 
as in the flash of a dream, something he has never seen 
before and will never see again. Rising out of his 
abject poverty of condition an unearthly splendor; 
out of meek acquiescence a superb denial; out of 
degradation an unsurpassed beauty; out of mortal 
sorrow a deathless joy; out of mortal beggary an eter- 
nal royalty. And Pilate, as one stabbed to the spirit, 
stammers: “‘Art thou a king then?’”’ And the only 
answer given is clear in the judgment hall, clear down 
the halls of the future: “I came to bear witness to the 
truth.” 

There is something in this that touches marvel- 
ously the lives of you and me, undramatic and or- 
dinary though our lives may be. It is as if we too 
stand before a tribunal; all our days are in a judgment 
hall, surrounded by aspects of the world which would 
unnerve us, scourged by influences which would de- 


*An address at the Universalist Ministers’ Meeting, 16 
Beacon Street, Boston, April 8. 


mean us, challenged to show whether we are children 
of the Highest or not. We are in the presence of 
things which would only soften and spoil us or provoke 
us to bitter self-justification, if we were made of beg- 
garly stuff. But we, who are made of some fineness 
which has not yet fully appeared, made for some 
grandeur which is not yet seen—we from some pro- 
found disarming heroism of spirit give an answer dif- 
ferent from that which our immediate circumstances 
presuppose. And religion—certainly the Christian 
religion—is bound up with the amazing fact that per- 
sons give answers different from those which circum- 
stances presuppose. The world as it is cannot fully 
account for the answers. 

We know from childhood the deep old tale of 
Beauty and the Beast. The tale holds wisdom which 
is greater than the years. Beauty behaved nobly, 
fearlessly, in the palace of the Beast; showed a spirit 
for which there was no visible reason. Then and only 
then was she able to discover and love the Prince of 
her life for what he was. So there is in us all some- 
thing which can know little of the wonder and genuine 
dignity of life until we have in some way been ar- 
rested and tried by its seeming injustice, by its odd- 
ness, by the strangeness of its griefs or the perils of 
its joys. The royal self of any one of us is tested at 
any point where we are accounted worldly successes 
or failures, where we are reckoned very clever or very 
foolish, fortunate or trapped. It is when we ourselves 
are tested by this oddness and hazard, even by what 
seems a stroke of blind and cruel fate—in short, by 
Beast—that some vision may strip off disguises, that 
we show our moral beauty or our moral beggarliness. 
We—even we—are asked: “‘Art thou a king then?” 

Pilate in the judgment hall looked on Jesus and 
saw him in one blinding, revealing moment as a singu- 
lar presence, risen out of ignominy into divine nobility. 
So each of us must confront the facts of inward charac- 
ter and answer the question whether or not our achieve- 
ments, or the lack of them, our ambitions and dis- 
appointments, our loves and our hates, are making us 
great or mean. Has every failure you have encoun- 
tered, every success you have won, made your life- 
purpose finer-edged, surer, loftier? Have any blows 
you have received given you that toughness which 
some, who are merely bright and genial and hard, may 
mistake for callous indifference? Beneath that 
toughness have you preserved a tender faith in some- 
thing finally benignant? Would indignity serve to 
release in you some deeper dignity? Would insult 
brace you to more fearless kindness? Would poverty 
fill you with power to make others rich by confirming 
your place in a world invisible where qualities are the 
only enduring wealth? Could you be stripped of 
everything and then stagger to your feet and stand 
as one royally garbed? When those who know you 
little see only rags and deformities and wounds, can 
those who know you better trace in you something. 
lovely and upright and strong? Could you in some 
astonishing emergency catch sight of yourself and 
glimpse the godlike? These are piercing questions; 
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but Christianity means nothing less than that we have 
it in us, however much we hesitate, to give a great 
reply—at least to echo from our deepest hearts a great 
reply. 
Is there diadem, as Monarch, 
That his brow adorns? 
Yes, a crown, in very surety: 
But of thorns. 
Finding, following, keeping, struggling, 
Is he sure to bless? 
Saints, apostles, prophets, martyrs, 
Answer, “‘Yes.” 


How trivial may be the circumstances which try 
us, and yet how great is the spirit which must rise to 
meet them worthily! It may often be that we are 
pleasant and virtuous and good because nothing has 
happened to make us other. Then we suffer some 
mean little betrayal or spiteful buffet. Overhear 
yourself talking to another about it. How skilfully 
we manage our case! How cleverly we contrive to 
insert our grievance! How incredible the other per- 
son’s conduct! How our mood puts us at the mercy of 
the little thing we have suffered! How we increase 
the wrong by wishing to see the wrong-doer ‘‘served 
right!’ Where is any sovereign Christian life then? 
Are you a king then? 

But not all the circumstances are trivial; not all 
the hurts are scratches. There are foul blows, wounds 
so deep that we fall sick to the heart. To know our- 
selves a little is to know what craven and frantic 
streaks are in human nature. The best of men may be 
the victims of baseness. Carefully we lock our doors 
at night; but anyone can try to steal our good name, 
if it is good enough to excite dark envy. Carry a heart 
with no ill wish in it; but some may aim a barb of hate 
at you. No man or woman so lovable, so fortified by 
innocent character, that sorrow cannot crash the gate. 
What then? 

Then to have courage enough to believe that no 
wrong can hurt you as it hurts the doer; to have faith 
enough to endure without sense of superiority or self- 
pity; to stand unyielding yet not petrified by pride; 
to remain silent without selling your soul; to be able to 
wait truth’s time for truth to speak through you, so 
long as you know yourself to be true; to hope; to hold 
on to the high knowledge that beyond the courts of 
sorrow and shame there is a more lasting kingdom and 
a stronger power; beyond the courts of injustice and 
glittering rewards there is a greater glory—this is to 
be enthroned on life instead of having it as a frittering 
burden. The judgment of every one of us proceeds 
day by day. Our possessions and losses; our friend- 
ships, pleasures, loves, hardships, ease, grief, popu- 
larity—all are trying us. The delights, confusions, 
wealth and scarcities, charm and ugliness, of the social 
world around us—all try us. All are in the nature of 
ordeal—the strange and terrific ordeal of the soul of 
man for which the world is set. Art thou a king then? 
Does the answer begin to make itself heard through 
you? I came to bear witness to the truth. 

And when we are asked: What is truth? When 
we are asked that question in the tone of Pilate’s 
voice, cynical and a little sad; when we ask that 
question of ourselves in some dreary moment in which 
the light of faith burns dimly or seems to have been 


extinguished—what is truth?—then in the deepest 
sense there is no answer excepting the one which 
Jesus Christ gave in going out to die. Not that 
physical dying says much or is specially significant. 
Pilate the Roman sees plenty of men die; and he him- 
self is not afraid to die. The soldiers are ready to die 
—and have been doing it in unnumbered millions, 
and many younger than thirty-three. The robbers 
are equal to dying, and have gambled with the risk; 
and many a brutal gangster can lie on his cross and die 
with lips sealed by a sort of honor. And we all have 
to die some time or other. But Jesus gave Pilate, 
and gave us, his final answer to that question by 
going out silently to die for something he called God; 
something which makes truth greater than the world 
we see; something which makes the truth about life 
immeasurably greater than ever can be told by money 
or chemistry or logic or passion; something which 
makes the truth and meaning of life vaster and more 
enduring than practical utility or any intellectual 
theory; something which breaks at last through all our 
frivolity and cynicism and despair and pretty re- 
ligiosity. 

For even that aged playboy, that incorrigible 
mocker of our hopes and fears, Bernard Shaw, may 
be forgiven much because once he forgot to laugh, 
forgot to make us laugh by insulting our poor hypoc- 
risies and our faithful endeavors; and that once he had 
his vision that the saints judge the world, whether or 
not the saints have haloes or are crowned by the 
church. 

“Light your fire,’’ says Saint Joan in the play, as 
she tears up the recantation given to a delusive 
promise. ‘Light your fire. Do you think I dread it 
as much as the life of a rat in a hole? .... You 
promised me life, but you lied. You think that life is 
nothing but not being stone dead. It is not bread 
and water I fear. I can live on bread; when have I 
asked for more? ... Bread has no sorrow for me 
and water no affliction. But to shut me from the 
light of the sky and the sight of the fields; to chain 
my feet so that I can never climb the hills... . to 
keep me from everything that brings me back to the 
love of God when your wickedness and foolishness 
tempt me to hate Him—all this is worse than the fur- 
nace in the Bible that was heated seven times. I 
could do without my war horse. . . . I could let the 
banners and the trumpets and the knights and the 
soldiers pass me and leave seven times. I could do 
without my war horse. I could still hear the wind in 
the trees, the larks in the sunshine, the young lambs 
erying through the healthy frost, and the blessed, 
blessed church bells that send my angel voices floating 
tomeonthe wind. But without these things I cannot 
live, and by your wanting to take them away from 
me, or from any human creature, I know that your 
counsel is of the devil and that mine is of God... . 
That is my last word to you.” 

What is truth? Finally there is no answer other 
than a self-committal which carries with it a refusal 
to admit that the world is so made that our bodies 
may grow fat while our minds grow dim, or that there 
is no meaning to life excepting as told by the philos- 
ophies which brighten the mind and extinguish the 
soul. 
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So Jesus went out to die for the truth about 
life. 
And Pilate went to his next meal and began to 


forget about the business. 
And the priests went to their devotions and felt 


that it had been a good finish. 


And the soldiers laid aside their heavy weapons 
and played a game. 

And Judas fingered his silver and murmured that 
he had got away with it. 

And Jesus went to the cross. 

But that was not the end of the story, you know. 


What Is Sin? 


Sheldon Christian 


Ml is said of Calvin Coolidge that, as he was once 
returning from church in the small town in 
which he was living, he was asked what the 
preacher had preached about. 

“Sin,”’ replied Coolidge briefly. 

‘Well,’ pursued the inquirer, “what’s he say 
about it?” 

“He said he was agin tt,’’ was all that Coolidge 
offered by way of explanation. 

There may have been, beneath this brevity of 
speech on the part of the presidential wooden Indian, 
a feeling that his questioner should have attended the 
service himself, so that he wouldn’t have to be asking 
anyone what the parson preached about; but the story 
is usually told to illustrate the late President’s verbal 
generosity. Coolidge’s resume of the parson’s message, 
however, even if an accurate and adequate summary of 
the sermon, still leaves one in doubt; for although it is 
helpful to know that we are to be “‘agin”’ sin, it is ab- 
solutely necessary to know just what this “sin” is 
that we are to be against. A great deal of so-called 
sin is exactly like a great dea] of so-called theology: 
it is “agin”? somebody else’s sin, as it is against some- 
body else’s theology. 

Fundamentalists and liberals are at opposite poles 
with regard to this matter of sin. The liberal doesn’t 
want to hear about sin and never mentions it; the 
fundamentalist gets an almost perverted joy out of 
assuring himself of his being in sin, and talks about 
little else. Both, it seems to me, are wrong. If there 
7s such a thing as sin, then it must be true of the lib- 
eral as well as of the fundamentalist; and if there is 
such a thing as sin, the liberal ought to face the fact 
of its reality and at least come to some conclusions 
about it, even if he may not do anything about it. 
Liberals have faced the fact of the reality of sin; but 
they have so explained it away that the reality of the 
thing is gone. 

One of the favorite liberal definitions of sin is 
“missing the mark.’”’ Now, you pick up a bow and an 
arrow and aim at the target. You let go of the arrow, 
and it flies toward the target. Perhaps your aim was 
not high enough; the arrow falls short and sticks into 
the ground. Perhaps your aim was too high—it flies 
above the target. Or perhaps you did not gauge the 
strength of the wind—your arrow is carried away to 
one side. At any rate, you have missed the mark. 
And so in life—sinning is merely missing the mark. 
It is our aim to be moral. We become involved in 
unethical business ventures, we become involved with 
other men and women, we shirk our share in the work 
of life—we miss the mark. This is all that sin is—some 
say; and, they would add enthusiastically, if we merely 
regard sin in this light, then we would never be bothered 


by it. Never be bothered by it! As well say that, 
if we can only find some way of regarding the throes 
of appendicitis as some little missing of the mark, and 
the lodging of food in the appendix, then we will never 
be bothered by it! As well say, if we shoot our ar- 
rows and always miss the mark, that our marksman- 
ship is just as good as if we had scored bull’s-eyes 
with every shaft—and so never be bothered by it! 
Certainly, even if sin 7s only “missing the mark,”’ we 
ought to be bothered by it, and pay a little more at- 
tention to hitting the mark; for, just as one might well 
suppose the purpose of archery to be perfection in 
hitting the target, just so might one well suppose the 
purpose of living to be approach toward perfection, 
to be achievement, to be anything, certainly, rather 
than a complacent missing of the marks of Life. 

A well-known theological concept of sin is that 
sin is a condition of imperfection in which the human 
race finds itself, because Adam, conceived of as the 
“mystical” head of the human race, was tempted and 
disobeyed God. From that moment on, according to 
this way of thinking, men were but “human” and 
were tainted by Adam’s sin; but God in His mercy 
sent us Jesus, through whom we might find salvation, 
and be saved out of our sin and into the eternal life 
of heavenly happiness. Each denomination has its 
own formula for this salvation. I see no reason why 
Universalists should be very popular among the 
leaders of some of these denominations, since the 
Universalists say that no one shall be denied salvation 
forever, although there may be some “‘just”’ retribution 
coming to those whose lives need “‘experience” in 
order that their unenlightened ways may be corrected 
(not punished, but corrected—Universalists were very 
up-to-date penologists). 

We rather believe that men have been working 
out their salvation slowly and painfully through all the 
ages of man; that God keeps open house for all of us 
sinners in our blunderings in our living; and that the 
reason for His sending of Jesus and other great saviours 
of mankind has been not that He might ransom some 
of us from Satan, or that Christ might ‘‘redeem’’ our 
sins, but that Jesus might show ws more clearly, in his 
own life, the Way of the Master. Both in his own life, 
and in his teachings, Jesus seems to point out clearly 
exactly what sin is; and it can be reduced to such a 
simple statement, and can be so easily comprehended, 
that all of us can know what sin is, and can realize 
that this is all that sin is, and, what is more, that it is 
something that must be got rid of; and still further, 
that 7m getting rid of this sin lies the whole Christian 
quest. In having got rid of this sin, lies the Christian 
individual conquest. In realizing that one must get 
rid of sin, lies one’s conversion. What, then, is sin? 
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Sin is self. It sounds strange—does it not—this 
saying that sin is “‘self.”’ If sin is self, then must we 
get rid of self in order to get rid of sin? How can we 
get rid of self? And is not getting rid of self a teach- 
ing that is contrary to every other teaching we have 
received? 

Breathes there the man with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 
“This is my own, my native land?” 
So wrote Sir Walter Scott. ‘This is my own’’—mine! 

“To thine own self be true,’”’ says Shakespeare, in 
the familiar quotation from Polonius in ‘“‘Hamlet.’’ 
“To thine own self be true, and it must follow as the day 
the night, thou canst not then be false to any man.” 
“To thine own self.” 

“Know thyself,” says the philosopher. 
thyself.” 

Yet Jesus taught that sin lay in self; and that 
to be rid of sin we must be rid of self. “If ye abide in 
my Word, then are ye truly my disciples,” said Jesus. 
“And ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall make 
you free.” (John 8:31, 32.) The truth is that “he 
that findeth his life (in the world) shall lose it; and he 
that loseth his life (in the things of the spirit) .... 
shall find it.”’ (Matt. 10:39.) The greatest thing 
in the world, we are told, is Love. “A new command- 
ment I give unto you, that ye also love one another.” 
(John 18:34.) “If aman love me, he will keep my 
word: and my Father will love him, and we will come 
unto him, and make our abode with him.” (John 14: 
23.) ‘‘Abide in me, andI in you. As the branch can- 
not bear fruit of itself, except it abide in the vine; so 
neither can ye, except ye abide in me.”’ (John 15 : 4.) 
“If ye keep my commandments, ye shall abide in my 
love; even as I have kept my Father’s commandments, 
and abide in His love.”’ (John 15:10.) ‘“‘Know ye 
not,” says Paul, “that ye are a temple of God, and 
that the Spirit of God dwelleth in you?”” (1 Cor. 3: 
16. 

In all these injunctions, we hear repeated the 
teaching that we are to have within us the spirit of 
love—love of God, love of Jesus, love of our fellow- 
men. Selfishness is the root of all sin; but in this love 
there will be nothing of selfishness. A man who is un- 
selfish does not acquire a huge fortune, only a man 
with a single eye to acquisition can do that. A man 
who is unselfish does not go to war to wrest from his 
neighbor the things that belong to his neighbor, and 
to God. A man who is unselfish does not deny those 
that are dependent on him the wages that are neces- 
sary for subsistence, let alone a fair living. And in 
the intimacies of our daily living, we recognize the 
truth also that the root of most of the evil we find in 
our lives is nothing but selfishness. ; 

The person who imposes on other people is merely 
so much interested in getting what he wants for him- 
self that he disregards the good interest of others. 
The person who steals from anyone else—whether it 
be property, or reputation, or joy of living—is merely 
being selfish, and either not being willing to allow the 
other person any enjoyment or else wishing to take it 
for himself. Selfishness includes all those common 
shortcomings that we all know, and practice—whether 
it be being too selfish to give other people credit when 
credit is due them; whether it be being too selfish to 
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give of our time when it may be helpful to other people; 
whether it be being too selfish to give of our material 
resources when something of these may be needed by 
other people; whether it be merely giving up some of 
our own ideas and accepting those of other people 
when they are shown to be better. And it was for 
the purpose of getting at this fundamental selfishness 
of the human heart that Jesus asked people to come 
unto him—for when they came unto him, they were to 
give up that “‘self,’’ and to accept that “‘self’”’ that was 
in Jesus—and Jesus emphasized the fact that he him- 
self had given up his self to God. That is the truth 
which we should know, and which will make us free. 
Free, not to be more selfish, but to be utterly unselfish. 
Sin—selfishness—is separation from God. The man 
who is “‘self’’-ish can only be separated from God; for 
no man can be immersed in the love of God and be 
immersed also in the minute interests of his own self 
and selfishness. 

It is not difficult, then, to see that there is a 
very real necessity for our salvation from this state of 
sin. That salvation is none other than our giving up 
the little “self”’ to which all of us cling, and the placing 
of that self upon the spiritual bosom of God. That 
was what the evangelists meant when they said, ‘““Come 
to Jesus,”’ and that was the salvation they held out to 
the people. As Universalists we could not agree with 
them, however, and we cannot agree with them today, 
in holding that those who are not ‘‘saved”’ in this way 
are everlastingly damned; but the salvation is there 
and it must be got, even if the damnation isn’t and 
won't. 

W. J. Carey, an English ecclesiastic, tells, in his 
little book entitled ‘‘Evolution and Redemption,”’ of 
his theory that at some time in the history of the 
world, man actually fell from a state of grace. Man is 
now in what might be called a “‘backwater,’’ he says, 
and out of the main stream of life, or of evolution. 
We may not agree with his theory of a backwater in 
which we are vegetating, but the idea is of interest. 
“T find myself,”’ he says, “‘entirely hostile to any theory 
which minimizes sin and the misery of the backwater, 
and looks for delivery by a gradual upward rise in the 
health of the backwater itself.’”’ That is, he has no 
sympathy with the scientists and sociologists who be- 
lieve that man is to improve his collective spiritual 
condition by means of a slow evolution. ‘‘We are 
told,” he continues (probably meaning by the liberals), 
“not to make sin an obsession. We are asked to pare 
down the miraculous.” “‘I feel,’”’ he says, ‘‘that this 
is partly due to a theory of God which makes Him the 
background of everything but the doer of nothing in 
particular; whereas I believe in the Hebrew conception 
of God as caring, and loving, and acting, and inter- 
vening. But it also arises from a very deficient sense 
of sin. If sin is only the remnants of aboriginal impo- 
tence and desire, then we might grow out of it under 
the benign influence of health lectures and sermons 
emphasizing the beauty of the hills or the loveliness of 
flowers. But to many of us this is shallow stuff. It 
seems the philosophy of healthy and well-fed persons 
who have never been up against things. It seems so 
untrue to life as we see it, its very awful bereavermerts 
and tragedies, its very terrible and heartless brutali- 
ties and deviltries. I suppose that our theory will be 
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largely the result of our contact with life; but for some 
of us no theory that says the world is really all right, 
and its sins are only slips, and that we shall grow out 
of all that is wrong in time, seems anything less than 
shallow and ridiculous.’”’ (Pp. 20, 21.) 

As Dr. Carey looks out upon the life of today— 
upon what he regards as the “backwater’’ of civi- 
lization—he thinks that “‘the backwater is tragic: it 
is full of evil; is dark; and though it has relieving spots, 
it leads nowhere, it denies all real hope. To us the 
Cross of Christ— i. e., the fact that the redemption of 
the backwater meant, for Christ, obedience to suffering 
agony, and death—gives the lie to any easy theory of a 
world that isn’t half bad after all. All the theology of 
the ‘Blood of Christ,’ even if it has been mixed up 
with crude explanations, yet reveals a mighty truth, 
i. e., that the world is so wrong that it needed the life and 
death of him who is God and also Midstream Man, to 
make a way of escape for the world’s prisoners.”” (Pp. 
20, 21.) 

And Dr. Carey says further that he despairs of 
getting religious power into people. ““These people,”’ 
he says, ‘‘who are so disastrously at the mercy of life, 
of temptation, of any passing desire or pleasure . . .” 
He despairs of getting religious power in them “unless 
they have a vivid prayer-life. I am almost besieged 
sometimes,”’ he says, ‘by people who say, ‘Is there 
Any wehoTimtine eek ist tai enacuralytomse.gsnd a 
“Am I to miss human natural instincts and pleasures 
and desires?’ And I say, ‘Well, what is your stand- 
ard?’ and, ‘What does it all lead to?’ and, ‘At what are 
you aiming?’ They have no reply; no standard; no 
power. They all seem stragglers without any idea of 
their goal, nor any sense of direction, and they stray 
off the path directly they see some attractive flower of 
pleasure off the road. And unhappiness lies at the 
end.” «(P. 48.) 

There may be no “backwater’’ of evolution into 
which the human race has drifted; but for each one of 
us individually there certainly is the backwater. 
Those of us who remember much of our childhood can 
remember certain states of consciousness which seem 
now to have been little removed from the angelic. 
Perhaps we could not then know sin; but with the 
plucking of the apple of knowledge from the tree of 
life—with our coming to know the good and the evil 
—with the coming of our own self-hood, our selfish- 
ness—we have given in, for the most part, to that self- 
ishness and have set ourselves to building lives which 
shall give us the things we want. Our purpose in 
living is not to do what we call “the will of God,” or 
to live with Him—it is to get what we want, to do 
what we want to do, to be what we want to be. Life 
is only a matter of “I,” and ‘‘me,” and ‘‘my,” and 
“mine.” It is dedicated to the exploitation of one’s 
self, for one’s self. Even the good we do must 
pay its profitable dividends, or we do not care to do 
it. 
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The deepest religious experience of which we 
are capable is that experience in which we realize this 
basic selfishness on our part, and desire to give up 
that selfishness so that we may receive in return a 
peace and a strength and a happiness that comes to us 
only when we do give ourselves up to God. Here, in 
this selfishness, is all that there is to sin; and here, in 


the realization of this, is our realization also of the 
backwaters of our own individual lives. Giving up 
that self to God is our getting rid of sin, and our 
saving ourselves through the power of the teachings 
of Jesus, who taught this greatest of all truths, that 
in order to save our “‘selves’” we must first lose our 
“selves.” 

Harold Begbie, in his popular book, ‘‘Twice- 
Born Men,” tells the story of a man who felt this need 
of giving himself up to God and thus ridding himself 
of the sin which is “‘self.’”’ ‘‘My sadness was without 
limit, and, having got entire possession of me, it filled 
my life from the most indifferent external acts to the 
most sacred thoughts, and corrupted at their source 
my feelings, my judgment, and my happiness. It was 
then that I saw that to expect to put a stop to this 
disorder by my reason and my will, which were them- 
selves diseases, would be to act like a blind man who 
should pretend to correct one of his eyes by the aid of 
the other equally blind one. I had then no resource 
save in some influence from without. I remembered 
the promise of the Holy Ghost; and what the positive 
declarations of the Gospel had never succeeded in 
bringing home to me, I learned at last from necessity, 
and believed, for the first time in my life, in this 
promise, in the only sense in which it answered the 
needs of my soul, in that, namely, of a real, external, 
supernatural action, capable of giving me thoughts, 
and taking them away from me, and exerted on me by 
a God as truly master of my heart as He is of the rest 
of nature. Renouncing then all merit, all strength, 
abandoning all my personal resources, and acknowl- 
edging no other title to His mercy than my own utter 
misery, | went home and threw myself on my knees, 
and prayed as I never yet prayed in my life. From 
this day onwards a new interior life began for me; not 
that my melancholy had disappeared, but it had lost 
its sting. Hope had entered into my heart, and once 
entered on the path, the God of Jesus Christ, to whom 
I then had learned to give myself up, little by little, 
did the rest.”” (Pp. 264, 265.) 

This is that truth which we must know, and 
which shall make us free: that through the teachings 
and spirit of Jesus we may find God, and that, in find- 
ing God, we shall find ourselves freed of the sin of 
self, and shall then know the happiness that comes 
with holiness. 


* ** * 


HIS WAY 
Carrie Lifring 
When lantern-moon climbs o’er the hill, 


I peep across my window sill 
To see the primrose blow! 


Now softly, swiftly, she expands 
The fingers of her tiny hands, 
The Master’s work to show! 


And there, before my wondering eyes 
She holds a gift from Paradise, 
Fair flowers with star-dust glow! 


O Evening Primrose! Glowing, bright, 
So sweetly blooming through the night— 
Teach me his Way—to know! 
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A Social Program for Non-Radical Christians’ 


James Gordon Gilkey 


s|WO months ago a group calling itself ‘The 
§} Fellowship of Socialist Christians” met in 
. | ~New York City to draw up a program for 
24} social action and social reform. Under the 
significant heading ‘“‘The Christian Way of Life for 
Today,” the group finally issued the following state- 
ment: 
I pledge myself to put first in my life the building of 
God’s cooperative community. I believe that this 
task demands I identify myself as far as possible with 
the disinherited, whose struggles for justice lead toward 
a classless society; that I live simply, without ambition 
for social prestige; that what money I give away I appor- 
tion to means of furthering fundamental change rather 
than to philanthropy or minor reforms; that I permit no 
barriers of race or social condition to limit my friend- 
ships, and that I aggressively oppose racial discrimina- 
tion; that I refuse to take up arms against my brothers 
in other lands, refuse to encourage others to do so, and 
that I work for a minimum of violence in the establish- 
ment of social justice; that I join a Socialist political 
party and strive to work through it to transfer power 
from those who own to those who serve; that in fighting 
the oppressors I avoid vindictiveness, recognizing in 
myself the elements of greed and self-assertion which I 
condemn in them; that I undertake the discipline of 
prayer to find strength and wisdom for the road I have 
chosen; and that I try to persuade others, especially 
within the church, to follow this Way of Life. 

During the last few years many such programs 
have been issued, all of them calling upon Christians 
to support more or less radical efforts for social, eco- 
nomic, and political change. With some of the state- 
ments in some of these programs all of us are neces- 
sarily in sympathy. In the program just quoted, for 
example, we find an appeal for simplicity in living, an 
appeal for inclusive friendliness, and an appeal for the 
practice of prayer. What sincere Christian could 
question these ideals or refuse to join in these efforts? 
But in these radical or semi-radical programs we also 
find propositions to which some of us cannot sub- 
scribe. The program we were just quoting asserts, for 
example, that the struggles of “the disinherited”’ lead 
toward a classless society. Of that we are not sure; 
and in any event we are not certain that a classless 
society is an ideal society. The glimpses some of us 
have had of the classless society in Russia make us 
dread the establishment of a classless society here in 
the United States. The program we were just quoting 
also espouses non-resistant pacifism. To some of us 
there seems a significant difference between wars of 
offence and wars of defence; and while we are unal- 
terably opposed to wars of deliberate aggression, we 
cannot believe a nation should be denied the right of 
bona fide self-defence. The program quoted above also 
suggests that, in the effort to promote the Christian 
Way of Life, all of us join some branch of the Socialist 
Party. Here again some of us must respectfully demur. 
We are not at all sure that Socialism is the most ade- 
quate expression of essential Christianity, and we 
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cannot think that a gain for the Socialist Party means 
necessarily that America has moved one step nearer 
the ideals of Jesus. If, now, some of us cannot accept 
these radical programs, what program can we accept? 
What are the alternative objectives proposed by those 
of us who, for want of a better name, might be called 
“non-radical Christians?” 

Before giving my own answer to that immensely 
important question, I should like to make three pre- 
liminary statements. They will explain, and perhaps 
to a measure justify, the positions I shall presently 
take. 

To begin with, some of us feel that any program of 
social reform should rest on a quiet, thorough, dis- 
passionate analysis of the existing social situation 
rather than on an excited desire to do something— 
anything—to bring changes. Recently a Congrega- 
tional minister here in Massachusetts made this almost 
incredible statement: ‘“To the followers of Jesus we 
ministers must now say, ‘When in doubt, be fools—for 
Christ’s sake!’ Even if we ministers subsequently 
prove to have been entirely mistaken in our judgment, 
the world needs some such revelation of desperate 
earnestness on the part of churchmen. If we minis- 
ters could manage to be sued in court because of our 
activities against the powers of exploitation, or if we 
could manage to be jailed once in our lifetime, then our 
sermons would burn their way into the heart of hu- 
manity. If we must choose between neutrality and 
futility, let us by all means choose futility. ‘When in 
doubt, be fools—for Christ’s sake!’’’ To some of us 
that seems sheer nonsense. If Americais really in such 
a desperate plight as this hysterical preacher imagines, 
then this is the very time not to be a fool—even for 
Christ’s sake. This is a time to sit down quietly 
before the facts; to free one’s mind from all prejudice, 
rancor, and excitement; and then to figure out what 
social policy will bring the most help and the least 
harm to the greatest number of our fellow-citizens. 
For a minister to get himself jailed because of indis- 
criminate indictments of all employers, all people of 
wealth, and all government officials, is not to bring 
either light or leading to a puzzled community. Be- 
ing a fool—even for Christ’s sake—is a dubious pro- 
ceeding. 

Some of us also feel that any program of social 
reform should take into consideration the particular 
ideals, traditions, and viewpoints of the nation to 
which the program is to be applied. Unless there is 
a definite correlation between the proposed program 
and the existing patterns of national life, the chances 
are the program will not even be tried. It will be 
quietly ignored as impractical. To make this point 
concrete, consider the familiar appeal that Christians 
try to establish Socialism in the United States. Asa 
matter of actual fact, how much chance is there that 
Socialism could get even a trial—on any large scale— 
in this country? Socialism means, as even the So- 
cialists admit, an enormous extension of governmental 
authority and a proportionate restriction of the free- 
dom and opportunity accorded the individual. But 
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American life has been dominated from the very be- 
ginning by the belief that the individual should enjoy 
an almost unhampered freedom, and the belief that 
the power of the government should be kept within 
narrow limits by an ingenious system of checks and 
balances. For more than three centuries Americans 
have boasted that this is the land of liberty, and have 
insisted that here the government will always be the 
servant, not the master, of the people. With such 
ideals, traditions, and viewpoints thoroughly estab- 
lished in the United States, how much chance is there 
that the Americans of today will suddenly reverse this 
historic and characteristic attitude, and welcome the 
ideal of an omnipotent state and a regimented citi- 
zenry? For people trained in a different tradition— 
for Russians, for example, who have tong been used to 
tyranny—Socialistic regimentation may be a possi- 
bility. For people like ourselves it is not. If you 
think I am misstating the facts, count the number of 
votes the Socialist candidates receive in current Amer- 
ican elections, even in the midst of widespread con- 
fusion and unrest. 

Still again, some of us feel that the detailed de- 
velopment of any program of social reform must be 
left to the men who have had actual experience in 
business, industry, finance, or government; and that 
these details must be worked out slowly, gradually, 
and in the light of our ever-changing social situation. 
In Mark Twain’s essay “‘Eve’s Diary”’ there is a de- 
licious passage which is not without meaning today. 
Eve is explaining how easy it was for her to find names 
for the numerous animals who paraded before her and 
her husband. She says: “‘Whenever a new creature 
came along, I named it before poor Adam had a chance 
to expose his ignorance by an awkward silence. The 
minute I set eyes on an animal, I seem to know just 
what itis. I don’t have to reflect, even for a moment: 
the right name pops out instantly, as if it were an in- 
spiration—as no doubt it is! I seem to know by the 
shape of a creature and the way it acts what animal it 
is, and what name it ought to have.” Eve was not 
the last human being to claim this inward, instantane- 
ous, and infallible illumination. Many of her descen- 
dants today make a similar boast. Without either 
technical training or practical experience, they feel 
they are qualified to say how banks should be managed, 
how industries should be run, how our system of 
government should be reorganized, and how the in- 
tricate problems of international contact and conflict 
should be solved. Some of us must confess we distrust 
these super-confident individuals. We think the 
only men who are qualified to work out the details of 
a program of reform, and then find ways by which the 
new system can be substituted for the old, are men 
who have been trained in the hard but effective school 
of practical experience. To these men we are quite 
willing to leave the task of finding the best method for 
translating the Christian ideal from the abstract to 
the concrete. 

What now is the social program which we non- 
radical Christians would propose in the present emer- 
gency? It is of necessity a general program, and it 
might be summed up in the six following points: 

1. Realizing that we are now living in a period of 
profound social change, I pledge myself to keep an 


open mind, to welcome truth irrespective of the quarter 
from which it comes, and to help America make what- 
ever readjustments the swiftly-changing situation 
forces upon her. 

2. Believing that America’s problems, now and 
in the coming years, can be solved only by individuals 
who possess both knowledge and unselfishness, I 
pledge my support to America’s character-building 
agencies—particularly her schools and her churches. 

3. Accepting America’s traditional ideal of free- 
dom, opportunity, and impartial justice for everyone, 
I pledge myself to try to secure these things for every 
American—irrespective of his race, his color, his creed, 
or his economic position. 

4. Believing that America’s traditions are unalter- 
ably opposed to an omnipotent state and a regimented 
citizenry, I pledge myself to maintain in American 
life the traditional belief that the individual should 
have significant rights and also significant responsibili- 
ties; and I pledge myself to work for the establishment 
of a proper balance between the power accorded to 
the state and the power reserved for the individual. 

5. Believing that American life will continue to 
be organized about the familiar institutions of private 
property and privately-directed enterprise, I pledge 
myself to accept and teach the principle that those 
who acquire wealth and power must use them in such 
a way that they will be a help and not a hindrance to 
the community as a whole. . 

6. Granting that America has the right to de- 
fend her own territory, and promising my support to 
the Government in case this country is actually in- 
vaded, I pledge myself to try to keep the United States 
out of further wars on foreign soil. 

On the first three of these six points there will be, 
presumably, little disagreement. All of us believe in 
an open mind, in character-education, and in the 
necessity of guaranteeing everyone freedom, oppor- 
tunity, and impartial justice. On the last three of 
these six points there is certain to be serious disagree- 
ment. May I then speak briefly about the essential 
issues which underlie these final three points? 

Consider now point 4: ‘‘Believing that America’s 
traditions are unalterably opposed to an omnipotent 
state and a regimented citizenry, I pledge myself to 
maintain in American life the traditional belief that 
the individual should have significant rights and also 
significant responsibilities; and I pledge myself to work 
for the establishment of a proper balance between the 
power accorded to the state and the power reserved 
for the individual.’’ Why did our forefathers distrust 
the omnipotent state? Why do most of us distrust 
it today? One reason is that the omnipotent state, 
in whatever alluring guise it may make its initial ap- 
pearance, ultimately becomes a savage tyrant—deny- 
ing men the right of free speech, the right of free as- 
semblage, and the right of passing criticism on the 
government. This has been the story of the omnipo- 
tent state in Russia, in Italy, and in Germany. Who 
wants to see that story repeated in the United States? 
Another reason why we distrust the omnipotent state 
is that such a state tends to weaken the very qualities 
of character which are essential to a vigorous and ef- 
fective citizenry. An aggressive initiative, a quick 
resourcefulness, a deep and abiding sense of personal 
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responsibility—all of them tend to fade when the om- 
nipotent state makes all the plans, does all the work, 
runs all the risks, and assumes all the responsibilities. 
Still another reason why we are opposed to the omnipo- 
tent state is that such a state inevitably brings the 
dubious influence of politics into every area of the 
common life. Presently we find it dispensing privileges 
to its retinue of henchmen, permitting its favorites 
to make shameless raids on the public treasury, and 
devising new and fantastic schemes for strengthening 
its grip on the electorate. The omnipotent state may 
save us from some problems, but how many other 
problems it piles upon us! Have you read the quaint 
poem someone has just written about the Townsend 
Plan? Give us an omnipotent state, a state which 
faces the problem of keeping itself in power by a popular 
mandate every few years, and the temptation to adopt 
such a vote-catching scheme as this will be almost 
irresistible. 

Cheer up, Grandma! Don’t you cry! 

You’ll wear diamonds by and by! 

When the Townsend Plan goes through 

How we all shall envy you! 

Uncle Sam has money-mills 

Made to grind out brand new bills, 

He will champion your cause 

With his Old Age Pension laws! 

No more worry over bills, 

Butcher’s duns and doctor’s pills, 

No more panic over rent— 

Leave all to the Government! 

You will soar away full-fledged 

With the super-privileged, 

Dine on squab and caviar, 

Sport a stream-lined motor-car. 

Whoopee, Grandma! Keep alive! 

Life begins at sixty-five! 


Or consider point 5 in our program: “Believing 
that American life will continue to be organized about 
the familiar institutions of private property and 
privately-directed enterprise, I pledge myself to ac- 
cept and teach the principle that those who acquire 
wealth and power must use them in such a way that 
they will be a help and not a hindrance to the com- 
munity as a whole.’’ Why do we believe that Ameri- 
can life will continue to disclose the traditional institu- 
tions of private property and privately-directed enter- 
prise? Partly because this is our American tradition— 
a tradition that has proved, and will probably still 
continue to prove, immensely difficult to break. 
Partly because life itself seems to call into being pri- 
vately-held property, privately-controlled wealth, 
and privately-directed enterprise. On my trip to 
Russia in 1933 perhaps my most interesting discovery 
lay at this point. I reached Russia expecting to find 
that private wealth would be disappearing, that 
economic stratification would be fading, and that a 
genuinely classless society would be emerging. As a 
matter of fact, the developments seemed of exactly 
the opposite type. Differences in economic status 
seemed to be increasingly sharp, and privately-owned 
property—like the camel in the fable—seemed to be 
forcing its way farther and farther into the Russian 
tent. Inashoe-factory which we visited in Leningrad, 
we found that some of the employees were earning 75 
roubles per month while others were earning 400. A 
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full-fledged piece-work system, with corresponding 
differences in the pay of the different workers, was in 
operation; and when we asked the well-dressed manager 
of the factory what pay he himself was receiving he 
smilingly refused to answer. On a communal farm in 
the wheat-raising area south of Moscow—a farm some 
twenty-five miles from the nearest railroad station— 
we found similarly sharp differences in the economic 
status of the different members of the Commune. 
Some were receiving 75 roubles per month; the seven 
most important men in the group were receiving 215. 
One day I asked one of the highly-paid men what he 
did with his savings. He explained with obvious 
pride that he was placing his surplus each month in 
the savings bank or investing it in Soviet government 
bonds. The savings bank offered 8 percent interest, 
and the bonds 10 percent. Let that situation continue 
for twenty years, and will all the comrades on that 
communal farm have the same amount of property? 
Will they enjoy the same income? Life itself has 
made human beings in different patterns, and no 
amount of governmental effort can iron out these 
fundamental differences and the subsequent economic 
differences which follow from them. Face to face 
with these facts, and face to face with our century-old 
American tradition, what is the wise course for us to 
follow as we try to devise a better social order? We 
can never eliminate privately-controlled property or 
privately-directed enterprise: what we can do is insist 
that those who do gain wealth and power must use 
them in socially-helpful rather than socially-harmful 
ways. Here is a program which does not run counter 
to the facts of life. Here is a plan which deals with. 
human beings as they are, rather than as they might 
conceivably be. 

Or turn to the final point in our program, the 
point which is perhaps the most controversial of all. 
“Granting that America has the right to defend her 
own territory, and promising my support to the 
Government in case this country is actually invaded, 
I pledge myself to try to keep the United States out of 
further wars on foreign soil.”” Why do we non- 
radical Christians make this distinction between wars 
of self-defence, fought at our own frontier or within 
our own territory, and wars of offence, carried on 
in someone else’s territory? We make this attempt 
because it seems to us there is an essential, a perma- 
nent, and an immensely significant difference be- 
tween using force in attacking someone else, and using 
force in defending ourselves when someone else at- 
tacks. In the case of the individual, this difference 
is self-evident. It underlies numberless laws relating 
to the protection of person and property. All of us 
take it for granted that there is a difference between 
the action of a robber who deliberately attacks a 
traveler, and the action of the traveler who attempts 
to defend himself when the blows begin to fall upon 
him. Most of us feel that there is a similar difference 
between the action of a nation which invades the terri- 
tory of a neighboring nation, and the action of the 
neighboring nation when it attempts to repulse the 
invading army. Granted that the distinction between 
the two types of warfare is not as clear as we wish it 
were. Most people are convinced there is a distinc- 
tion. Consider the results of the questionnaire re- 


cently circulated in our colleges in reference to student- 
attitudes on this point. To the inquiry, ‘“Would you 
bear arms for the United States in case this country 
were invaded?” 20,100 students said, ‘‘Yes,’’ and only 
9,700 said “No.” To the contrasting question, 
“Would you bear arms for the United States in the 
invasion of another country?” the numbers were re- 
versed. Only 4,900 students said ‘‘Yes,”’ and 24,500 
said “No.” Facing this widespread conviction that 
defensive war is justified while offensive war is not 
justified, what is the wise and presumably effective 
course of action for those who—like most of us—are 
profoundly concerned in the problem of keeping 
America at peace? The wise course of action is not 
to urge everyone to renounce all war, defensive as well 
as offensive. Most people will never renounce all war: 
they believe too strongly in the right of self-defence. 
The wise course of action, so it seems to us, is to sum- 
mon everyone to the effort to keep the United States 
out of further wars on foreign soil. There is a program 
on which most of us can and will agree. There is a 
venture which has some chance of success. 
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Suppose Christians like ourselves agree on some 
such program as the one we have been discussing 
today, and dedicate ourselves to the task of carrying 
it out. What will happen? I, for one, refuse to be- 
lieve that America is doomed. I refuse to believe 
that disaster is about to engulf us, that traditional 
American institutions are about to disappear, and that 
after the deluge an entirely new type of society is des- 
tined to appear in this land. Such hysterical notions 
seem to me the creation of temporarily overwrought 
minds. I believe that we are now in the midst of a 
period of profound social readjustment, that we shall 
presently come to the end of that period, and that in 
the happier days beyond that period America will 
continue to go forward on roads essentially similar to 
those followed in the past. America is not doomed. 
We are not facing a national cataclysm. If we can 
keep our mental and emotional balance, and then re- 
build carefully and intelligently on the soundest of 
the old foundations, we can make the America of 
tomorrow a land of unrivaled splendor for numberless 
common people like ourselves. 


Moses Winchester---A Universalist Sabbatharian 


Thomas Butler 


am) HE Rev. Moses Winchester was a younger 
S| balf-brother of Elhanan Winchester. At 
| times he supplied the pulpit of the church at 


22 Philadelphia, and his name frequently ap- 

peared in this connection during his brother’s absence 
‘in England. In 1785 he accompanied his brother to 
New England, and officiated in the Universalist house 
of worship in Boston quite frequently. 

Speaking of the two, in a letter to a Philadelphia 
friend, John Murray wrote: “I really think Mr. Win- 
chester (Elhanan) is the best preacher I know in this 
country, if he preaches always as when I had the 
pleasure of hearing him. His brother Moses has, I 
think, clearer views of the Gospel preached unto 
Abraham; but I fear he never will be so great a man 
as his brother. JI am afraid he is not so heartily 
engaged in the cause as I could wish he was.” 

Moses Winchester became the pastor of the 
Seventh Day Baptist Church at Shiloh, N. J. This 
church, organized in 1737, adopted a Confession of 
Faith resembling closely our own Winchester Con- 
fession of 1803: 

1. “We believe that unto us there is but one God 
the Father and one Lord Jesus Christ, who is the 
mediator between God and mankind. We believe 
the Holy Ghost is the Spirit of God.”’ 

2. “‘We believe that all Scripture of the Old and 
ates Testaments given by inspiration is the word of 

xod.”’ 

Continuing we shall quote from the History of 
this church as given in the Sabbath Recorder, 1890. 

Nathan Ayars was chosen pastor on trial in 
September, 1785, and was ordained Nov. 13, 1786. 
“The Universalist element had grown strong in the 
church, probably from seed sown by those holding the 
doctrine of ‘final restoration’ in and around Phila- 
delphia. This indeed was the doctrinal objection 
offered against the ordination of Elder Ayars, which 


was overruled. Just at this critical time there came 
‘a letter from the Universalist Society of Philadelphia, 
asking us to aid them in the purchase of a Mason’s 
lodge for a meeting-house.’ ‘Whereupon, it was unan- 
imously concluded to help them.’ 

“This proved to be the entering wedge that split 
the church asunder, and brought on a quarrel that 
lasted twelve years, the bitterness of which is seldom 
equaled in church annals. At the next meeting ob- 
jections, upon strong doctrinal grounds, were made 
against assisting the Universalists. And after two 
years of controversy the subscription money which 
had been collected for that purpose was ordered to be 
refunded to the donors, and the project was aban- 
doned. It seems that the house they proposed to pur- 
chase was to be free to all denominations, with re- 
served preferences favoring the ‘Final Restoration- 
ists’ and ‘those observing the Seventh-day Sabbath.’ 

“The dispute over this matter, and that of those 
wanting to preach often ‘lasted until dark and broke 
up in a tangle.’ 

“Tsaac Davis, the leader of the orthodox element, 
often used strong terms, accusing the church of holding 
‘doctrine of devils’ and ‘hell redemption.’ For this, 
efforts were made to bring him under discipline, but 
fellowship was restored upon his confessing himself 
‘to be something rash,’ and the brethren ‘acknow]l- 
edged themselves satisfied.’ 

“Tt is probable that the trouble would have 
ended here but for the appearance upon the scene at 
this time of Elder Moses Winchester, who was re- 
ceived into the membership in January, 1788. In 
May of the same year, after some considerable friction, 
he was called to act as pastor for six months, which he 
consented to do. This movement seemed to rekindle 
the smoldering embers of trouble. 

“He was born in Brookline, near Boston, Mass. 
Aug. 26, 1762, and was the brother of Elhanan Win- 
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chester, the famous Universalist preacher and author. 
He was called to the ministry in Philadelphia, Nov. 
13, 1783, and ordained at French Creek, in August, 
1786. He held his brother’s doctrine; and having be- 
come a Sabbath-keeper gave him access to our people. 
He was also a man of pleasing address and mild dis- 
position, which enabled him to win the hearts of 
the people, while Jonathan Jarman’s cast-iron rigor 
in advocating his views tended to repel many who held 
to his doctrine. 

“The fact that Winchester united without a 
letter was criticized severely, whereupon he obtained 
one from French Creek, recommending him as a gospel 
minister, which was accepted by the church. He 
finally married in Shiloh and settled among them, but 
did not preach long, and was never a settled pastor 
here. After some years he returned to French Creek, 
and while on a visit to his brother Elhanan, he died 
in Philadelphia, Feb. 10, 1798, aged thirty years. 

“Very soon after Winchester’s arrival at Shiloh 
discussions and dissensions aroused jealousies that 
had been slumbering, and the storm broke again upon 
them like a pent-up voleano. In July, 1789, the records 
show ‘a motion made for regulating our preachers; 
for in time past regular order hath not been observed 
for each to have an equal share.’ So it was arranged 
for Ayars, Jarman, and Winchester to alternate in 
preaching, while Ayars was the recognized adminis- 
trator. He was strongly Arminian in doctrine, while 
Jarman was a cast-iron Calvinist, and Winchester 
preached universal salvation. In September of this 
year Jonathan Jarman preached a strong sermon, ar- 
guing that as death leaves us so judgment and eter- 
nity find us, and that destiny is fixed. The next 
Sabbath Winchester preached the opposite sentiment, 
laboring to disprove the doctrine of Jarman. This 
brought the old question into open debate again. 

“Jarman could not tolerate the universal doc- 
trine, and would interrupt the preacher with such 
words as ‘without repentance,” and ‘he that be- 
lieveth,’ whenever he thought they were needed. 
Efforts to discipline him only aggravated matters, 
and he declared his purpose to oppose this ‘hell re- 
demption doctrine’ wherever he might meet it, and 
withdrew his fellowship from the church, until it 
should declare against it also. 

“At the next business meeting Isaac Davis re- 
quested the three preachers to withdraw, after which 
he offered a paper of protest against Universalism as 
taught by Elhanan and Moses Winchester, asking all 
who would to sign it. The church as a body refused, 
but several of the members signed it, headed by Davis. 
This action was regarded by the church as ‘contrary 
to good order,’ and became the ground of a procedure 
in discipline against ‘Isaac Davis and his company.’ 
The bitterness and persistency of the struggle is re- 
vealed by the record, and by a large bundle of corre- 
spondence between these two parties, in which all of 
the charges and countercharges occur. Some of these 
documents contain eleven pages of closely written 
foolscap, and are sad reminders of the faults of those 
whose dust has rested in our cemetery for nearly a 
hundred years, and whose names now appear upon 
those ancient tombstones. 

‘When the church decided by a vote of thirty- 
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eight to fourteen that the Jarman party were dis- 
orderly, their leader proposed a separation; and suiting 
the action to the word, fourteen of them marched out, 
shaking the dust off as a testimony against Univer- 
salism. 

“Up to this time there had never been a legal 
incorporation of the body; but a charter was soon 
secured, and signed and sealed Jan. 8, 1790. The 
first trustees were Joshua Ayars, David Ayars, Evan 
Davis, Caleb Sheppard, and Samuel Davis, Jr. The 
legal name was, “The First Congregation of Seventh- 
day Baptists Residing in Hopewell, in the County of 
Cumberland, and State of New Jersey.’ They adopted 
as their sign and seal the letters ‘S. B. C.’ 

“Here began a struggle between the two factions 
for possession of the house. Both parties claimed to 
be the church. The Jarman party held business 
meeting in one corner of the room at the same time 
with others, and elected trustees, and chose Isaac 
Davis for deacon. They claimed the right to do this 
upon the ground that the Winchester party had de- 
parted from the original principles upon which the 
church was founded. 

“While the numbers comprising the two factions 
appeared as thirty-eight and fourteen in the meeting 
of voters when the split occurred, yet when the whole 
congregation is counted the factions were much larger 
and more nearly equal. There were about seventy 
souls in the congregation of the seceders, and about 
ninety remained with Winchester. But it should be 
remembered that many of these did not accept his 
doctrine, and some of them who did not think it wise 
to secede even entered their protest against it. Among 
such was the ruling elder John Kelley. They thought 
it unfair to be accused of holding to Universalism 
simply ‘because they did not see fit to cut off a few 
individuals who held that view.’ 

“Winchester dropped out, Jarman and Ayars and 
their followers contended until 1797. Jarman re- 
moved to Cape May, where he became the pastor of 
a First Day Baptist Church, serving as such until 
1808, true to the last to his Sabbatharian views.”’ 

The Rev. Abel C. Thomas in his ‘Century of 
Universalism”’ says: “I have recollection of visiting a 
family of his descendants (a daughter, I believe) 
somewhere in the region of Swedesboro, N. J., many 
years ago. J am under the impression that this was 
his home. On inquiry for old manuscripts, letters, 
etc., I learned that there had been a box full of them, 
but the mice had destroyed them.” 

Moses Winchester was present at the sessions of 
the Philadelphia Convention 1790, ’91, ’92, and died, 
at the residence of his mother-in-law in Philadelphia, 
a few months prior to the session of 798. He was 
buried in a cemetery belonging to the New Jersey 
Seventh-Day Baptists on the east side of Fifth Street, 
above Chestnut. There are no probate records relating 
to him either at Philadelphia or at Salem, New Jersey. 

* * * 


INTERPRETATION 
Sheldon Shepard 
The cross that bears my Master slain, 
Is it a sign to me that I 
Am spared the toil, the shame, the pain, 
Or on a cross like him should die? 
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Philosophy and 
D. R 


MAN’S thoughts in the heart of the Rockies 
are not his thoughts in Vancouver. Contact 
with the silent immensities awes him into a 
sense of his own littleness. He knows him- 

self as a “transient pigmy.’’ The human race seems of 
small account and very far away; the pageant of the 
conquerors and kings a tawdry glitter. Automatically 
he corrects his sense of proportion and brings his scale 
of values into line with his changed outlook. Such an 
experience is a tonic that has its counterpart in the 
country of the mind. Well for us if on occasion we 
ceased our jostling in the intellectual market-place 
and withdrew to that serene air where the philosopher 
has his home. Mr. Santayana will receive us. 

In the philosophies of the Middle Ages the prime 
determinant was Thomas Aquinas. His clear and 
powerful mind gave bent and shape to abstract 
thought. It owed to him an impetus that carried it far. 
It was many times dug up and replanted by acute 
intellects from the Renaissance to the Industrial 
Revolution. The soil was congenial and it flourished 
exceedingly. But it wilted at touch with the hard 
materialism of the nineteenth century. And the 
twentieth, absorbed in scientific invention and dis- 
covery, had no taste for metaphysics. It could not 
divorce abstraction from reality. When it turned to 
the things of the mind it saw them in a material setting. 
Its outstanding contribution to mental science was its 
development of psychology. But even here research 
proceeded along lines largely physical. Mental proc- 
esses were related to and explained by causes so 
material as environment and bodily sensation. Then 
came the war with its ruthless guillotining of theory 
and tenet. Philosophy survived to have its old gospel 
preached in a new form by disciples so earnest as 
Mr. Santayana and Middleton Murry. 

Mr. Santayana has the gift (rare among philos- 
opbers) of being readable by the plain man. He with- 
draws to no cave of abstract speculation. Rather does 
he seek the center of the stage, where he boldly at- 
tempts a solution of the problems that have vexed 
man ever since he knew himself as a reasoning being. 
From their very content some of these problems are 
insoluble. What of life after death? Does the soul 
survive the body? Is physical death also the death 
of the spirit? Are there indeed such entities as soul 
and spirit? And if so what is their nature? The 
Christian, the Buddhist, the spiritualist, the agnostic— 
they walk towards these mysteries by different roads. 
Each to his own satisfaction has worked out a scheme 
to explain them. But can any one of them lay before 
the others evidence that proves his theory and dis- 
proves those of his opponents—I mean conclusive evi- 
dence of the hard practical kind that a court of law 
would accept? Obviously he cannot. It is here that 
the reasonableness of Mr. Santayana steps in. He 
joins us on the path of life, speaks of the journey; 
tells us how he thinks it will end. Space forbids a 
digest of his conclusions. But in his own words: “Let 
a man once overcome his selfish terror at his own 
finitude, and his finitude itself is in one sense over- 


Mr. Santayana 
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come.” That is the core and the gist of his teaching. 

In the matter of religion he is equally open- 
eyed and open-minded. For definitive purposes we 
may take fact to be identical with science and a ra- 
tional conception of the universe; imagination to be 
the religious attitude to life, and those branchings 
and reachings-forth of the spirit, of which poetry is 
the highest embodiment. Materialism as against 
idealism. Mr. Santayana argues thus. Even if the 
facts upon which a religion is based are shown to be 
not facts at all but fictions, its service to man is in no 
wise impaired thereby. Just as the intuitive flashes 
of the imaginatively minded come more often nearer 
to truth than the nose-to-earth gropings of the prac- 
tically minded, so he contends that a religion may be 
built upon falsehood and yet lift before men an ideal 
which, if they but followed it, would transform their 
lives. Did Pilate realize the vast implications of his 
question when he asked ‘‘What is truth?” 

All those factors that aid or hinder moral and 
intellectual growth can be measured by a standard 
of relative values—a standard that determines the 
degree of usefulness of those factors to the human kind. 
Any such force, though without root in the world of 
fact, may be of prime importance in the world of 
imagination. ‘The Koran considered as a factual 
statement merely provokes a smile. Yet its achieve- 
ments, through its imaginative content, raise it high 
in the scale of values. Its influence on whole races of 
men has been enormous. An entirely new social 
order sprang from its concepts. There derived from 
it at least one civilization (the Moorish in Spain) 
that in some of its cultural aspects was superior to 
any Western civilization. 

Mr. Santayana’s attitude of mind typifies 
the mingled reverence and alertness with which he 
looks at humanity’s cherished beliefs. Taking up 
an old subject, he talks familiarly to you about it. 
His simplicity shatters the belief that to’ be profound 
one must also be obscure. He pulls down no idols, 
leaving their niches empty and bare. There is none 
of the glib devastating cleverness of our modern 
prophets. His aims are constructive. 

Modern psychology sets great store on the 
promptings of instinct, and bids us follow its urges. 
But man shares that faculty in common with the rest 
of the animal creation. What sets him apart from it 
is his power to use, through thought and reason, that 
conscious will which overrides instinct. Let us not 
forget this truism, for a blind obedience to instinct 
can but reverse man’s steps in the direction of the 
primeval slime from which he emerged. Psychology 
stresses the cravings of the Self—which it always 
spells with a capital S. Mr. Santayana stresses the 
control of self. He rediscovers and finds great virtue 
in the old-fashioned qualities of self-reliance and self- 
discipline—qualities that our civilization, machine- 
made and pleasure-seeking, largely despises. This 
feverish age is in need of a calm philosophy. The 
pas will welcome Mr. Santayana as its standard 
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The Church in a Time of Social Change" 


Samuel A. Eliot 


ANA report of the Department of Social Relations 


C xs which is just now the subject of more or less 
Saw IS 


\y OU have asked me to speak to you about the 
. 


heated discussion among us. The method of 
the publication of that report was most unfortunate. 
In the form in which the newspapers printed it, or ex- 
cerpts from it, it created an unfavorable impression. 
It appeared to be an official and final pronouncement 
upon subjects about which equally wise and patriotic 
members of our churches hold opposing opinions. 
Further study, however, discovers that our first im- 
pressions were based on insufficient knowledge. In 
its first sentence the signers of the report explicitly 
affirm that their proposed Program of Social Action 
“In nowise binds the denomination,” and in the last 
sentence it is again asserted that the Department of 
Social Relations issues the program ‘“‘in its own 
name.” Further, the first paragraph declares that 
the suggested program “‘is not a final statement’ and 
that it is issued as “‘a basis for study.’ Again, in the 
paragraph prefacing the section devoted to economic 
affairs, which contains most of the controversial 
matters, it is distinctly declared that these measures 
are suggested “‘as proposals for serious consideration.” 
They are not, that is, set forth as definite objectives 
or as accepted or required obligations. How can an 
intelligent citizen be offended or feel that he has been 
misrepresented when twelve loyal Unitarians of ex- 
cellent repute among us, students of social ethics and 
leaders in many endeavors for the common good, 
commend certain proposals to our “serious consid- 
eration?” 

This report does not tell us what we should believe 
or do about these matters of social] and economic con- 
cern, it tells us what we ought to think about. If, in- 
deed, it could be claimed that this series of proposals 
is an official declaration, or if we are supposed to adopt 
these proposals as the articles of our social creed, then 
I for one will not have anything to do with them. 
We do not accept any theological creed and I equally 
disavow a sociological creed. But this program is 
offered to us as a “basis for study.” It suggests that 
we may well give ‘‘serious consideration” to a number 
of vital issues, so I welcome it and commend it to 
your thought and your free and open discussion. 
Let us forget the unfortunate way in which it was first 
presented, and the sensational form in which some 
newspapers printed it, and the quick hostility aroused 
in many of us before we had seen the original and 
complete document, and let us as open-minded and 
patriotic citizens give due consideration to these 
matters of serious and pressing concern. 

A writer in a recent number of The Christian 
Register has put his criticism of the report into a 
nutshell. It “represents,” he says, “an ill-advised 
departure from the traditional attitude of our de- 
nomination.” Now the writer of that sentence bears 
a name honored in our fellowship and is himself a 
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much respected layman—but-I must believe that his 
knowledge of the traditional attitude of our churches 
is inadequate. No one has a right to speak for our 
independent churches in matters of belief—but when 
we reflect upon things that are a matter of historic 
record then one has a right to speak with assurance,— 
for our “traditional attitude” is written in shining 
pages in the story of the land we love. 

Now does not this report, not necessarily in the 
specific proposals that it lists, but in its spirit and in- 
tent, represent the characteristic trends of the Uni- 
tarian movement? Have we not always interpreted 
religion in terms of character and conduct, of justice 
and righteousness? Have we not ceaselessly borne our 
testimony against the evils that affect the social 
welfare? Does not our habit of mind predispose us to 
progressive ideas and constructive reforms? 

Do I need to marshal the abundant testimony? 
Pull down your Channing from the shelf where it has 
too long gathered dust. Yes, there are the great dis- 
courses on “Spiritual Freedom,’”’ on “God the Uni- 
versal Father,’ on the ‘Perfect Life.” But there, 
too, are the noble sermons on War, on Slavery, on 
Temperance, on the Elevation of the Laboring Classes, 
on the Duty of the Citizens of a Free State. Chan- 
ning’s counsels about industrial organization, about 
relief work, about international relations, are as 
timely as if spoken today. ‘‘We ought,” he said in 
words of permanent authority, ‘‘we ought to be pre- 
eminently Christian philanthropists.’”’ He did not, 
indeed, as one of our speakers this morning affirmed, 
he did not confuse religion and politics. No, but he 
fused them. He set them together. He everlastingly 
demonstrated that what is morally wrong can never 
be politically right. 

Take down your centenary edition of Theodore 
Parker’s works. Here are the Sermons on Religion— 
with such headings as “Of Communion with God,” 
“Of Religion as a Source of Strength and Joy,” “Of 
the Culture of the Religious Powers,’ and here, too, 
are the tremendous indictments of slavery—the great 
sermons on ‘Moral and Material Conditions,” “On 
the Dangerous Classes,’”’ “On the Perishing Classes.’’ 
Or, take your Martineau—for I have time only to cite 
the great prophets of our household of faith—you 
would find the same habit characterizing all the lesser 
leaders of Unitarian thought and practice. Take 
Martineau. Here in the same volume are the sermons 
on “The Sphere and Spirit of Faith’ and on “The 
Christian Thought of God,’’—great utterances of 
spiritual insight and foresight,—and bound with them, 
with no sense of incongruity, the practical discourses 
on the ‘Duties of Nations,” on the ‘Grounds of 
National Unity,” on “The Definition of a Neigh- 
bor.” 

Thus have our prophets preached social progress, 
and our people have put that preaching into practice. 
We may well take rride in our tradition of initiative 
in social reforms. The science of an intelligent and 
constructive poor relief was, for the first time in this 
country, expounded and illustrated by a Unitarian 
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minister—Joseph Tuckerman. The enlightened and 
enlightening care of the blind dates from the epoch- 
making service of a Unitarian layman, Samuel G. 
Howe. The protection and humane treatment of the 
mentally sick was first secured and developed by the 
intense and indefatigable labor of a Unitarian woman, 
brought up in Channing’s household, Dorothea L. 
Dix. Recall the champions of the cause of peace and 
international good will—they are almost all Unitarians, 
—Channing, with the sermon which is still the most 
convincing of all spoken arguments against war; 
Sumner, in the oration on ‘“The True Grandeur of 
Nations;’”’ John Quincy Adams, who wrote the treaty 
or agreement which for more than a century has kept 
the boundary of the United States and Canada with- 
out a fort or a gun; Edward Everett Hale, with his 
prophetic vision of an international tribunal for the 
adjudication of all disputes. The Civil Service Re- 
form movement was initiated by a Unitarian, fostered 
by Unitarians, and three great Unitarian laymen, all 
of them officers of our national societies, were suc- 
cessively the presidents of the National Civil Service 
Reform Association. My dear classmate, Thomas 
Mott Osborne, was the prophet of the reform of the 
stupid cruelties of our system of penal administration, 
and almost every progressive endeavor in that field 
of service today is headed by a Unitarian. The move- 
ment for the extension of suffrage to women was not so 
exclusively a Unitarian concern, but its pioneers were 
Unitarians—Susan B. Anthony and Lucy Stone and 
Mary A. Livermore and Julia Ward Howe. Attend, 
as some of you do, the national conventions of Social 
Workers, or of administrators of Family Welfare—and 
the chances are more than even that the strangers 
sitting on either side of you are members of your own 
household of faith. J remember a great Social Wel- 
fare Convention in a Western city where more than a 
thousand delegates were gathered from all over the 
country, and the local Unitarian church posted a no- 
tice at the door of the hall inviting any Unitarians 
who might be attending the conference to come to an 
informal afternoon tea at the parish house,—and the 
ladies of the Church Reception Committee were 
appalled when, instead of the twenty or thirty they 
thought might appear, hundreds came—some of them 
people who had known each other and worked on the 
same lines for years, but who had never before 
known that they belonged to the same Christian 
Fellowship. And yet a Unitarian layman can assert 
that a moderate program of social reform put forth 
for our “study” is “an ill-advised departure from 
our traditional attitude.” 

But another contention ot those who criticize 
these proposals for the improvement of economic 
conditions and of race relations and the restraint of 
crime and the prevention of war, is that they are al- 
together outside of the jurisdiction of churches. Do 
you remember the famous saying of Lord Melbourne, 
who, after hearing a sermon which did not confine it- 
self to pious platitudes, exclaimed, ‘‘Things have come 
to a pretty pass when religion is allowed to invade the 
sphere of public affairs and the privacy of one’s per- 
sonal life.’ Well, Unitarians have not heretofore 
been backward in asserting that religion is something 
more than a trickle of soothing syrup. Religion deals, 
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in our way of looking at things, not with a little prov- 
ince of experience but with the whole of life—thought, 
feeling, conduct, things civic, industrial, domestic, 
personal. Goodness is not in staying out of things, 
it’s in getting into things. “Loose the bands of wicked- 
ness, undo the heavy burdens and let the oppressed 
go free’’—that’s religion. “Cast away the works of 
darkness and put on the armor of light’’—that’s re- 
ligion. ‘‘Let judgment run down as waters and right- 
eousness as a mighty stream’”’—that’s religion. “‘Love 
God with all thy heart and thy neighbor as thyself’’— 
that’s religion—something positive, active, energizing, 
buoyant, propulsive. 

I do not suppose we can agree upon the expediency 
or validity of just this or that particular scheme. 
Some of the proposals of our Commission IJ assent to, 
some I dissent from, but must we not accept re- 
sponsibility tor doing what we can to free the hearts 
and homes of people from the stark terror of want, 
from dread of forlorn old age, from the maladjust- 
ments of family life, from the apprehension of vio- 
lence? Must we not try to answer the cry for educa- 
tion and feed the hunger of mankind for beauty and 
respond to the demand for healthy recreation? Must 
we not strive to heal the hurts of the underprivileged, 
to restrain or rehabilitate the delinquent, to shame the 
selfishness of an acquisitive age? Shall we not renew 
for and in ourselves the original message of the Gospel 
and commit ourselves as did our Master when he stood 
up in the synagogue at Nazareth and proclaimed his 
mission “‘to preach the gospel to the poor, to proclaim 
relief to the captive and recovery of sight to the blind, 
to set at liberty them that are bruised and to proclaim 
the acceptable year of the Lord’? Let us commit 
ourselves to the ideal that was central in the teaching 
of Jesus—the bringing in on earth of the kingdom of 
God. Let us recognize the absorbing social interests 
of our day and bring to them the vitalizing force of 
our religious hopes and purposes. I believe with 
Dr. Francis Greenwood Peabody that “‘it is not less 
important that social service should be recognized 
as a religious work than it is that religious service 
should be recognized as a social work; to draw the line 
between the two is to rob religion of its reality and 
social service of its sacredness.”’ 

Indeed, the setting before us for our study of the 
“Program of Social Action,” and similar though much 
more authoritative and more radical programs in all 
other Protestant communions, seems to me just a 
part of the generous, healthy, universal sweep of the 
Christian forces from isolated, cloistered, self-centered 
interests into “the brave, self-effacing service of the 
modern world.’’ It is an additional evidence of the 
movement that is increasingly transferring men’s re- 
ligious aims and purposes “from the world within to 
the world without, from the problems of the individual 
to the problems of the common good, from the religion 
of personal salvation to a religion of collective en- 
deavor.”’ 

ay Everyone who is engaged in what is called re- 
ligious work knows that men’s spiritual sensibility 
and sense of moral obligation, which are, we are told, 
the exclusive concern of churches, are profoundly af- 
fected by such secular matters as health and housing, 
wages and hours of work, family relations and educa- 
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tion. Material concerns are all the time modifying, 
if not controlling, our work for the upbuilding of 
character and for spiritual fellowship. We cannot be 
successful in one realm without touching the other. 
What is the use of talking about his soul’s salvation 
to a man whose children have not got enough to eat? 
How can you get a man to trust in a righteous and 
loving God when he feels that he is being unjustly 
treated by his fellowmen? 

I am not suggesting that for the sake of social 
service we are to become spiritually shallow. I am 
not intimating that we are to turn our churches into 
lecture halls, or our services into forums. Least of all 
am I proposing that we use the precious hour of Sun- 
day morning worship for the discussion of economic 
affairs. The center of our religious experience remains 
the same, but the radius of our religious experience 
can be profitably lengthened. Christianity is spiritual 
in its roots, ethical in its fruits, and are we not told 
that it is “by their fruits’ that the worth of our lives 
is to be tested? Our faith is made known by our 
works and our works are animated and sustained by 
our faith. Our churches are our shrines of worship, 
our sanctuaries hallowed by memories and associations, 
our places for the re-enforcement of our hopes and 
loves, but they are also to be power houses of social 
and spiritual energy. Shall we not put worship and 
service together, the love of God and the love of our 
fellowman, getting and giving, learning and living? 
Shall we not strive to keep open, on the one hand, the 
lines of communication with the eternal services of 
power, and, on the other hand, the channels through 
which that power can flow out into the moral conflicts 
of this tumultuous world? It is like the electricity that 
lights this house. The power must flow through if 
we are to be benefited. The intake and the outlet 
are equally important. Let us fuse the personal 
gospel and the social gospel. The spiritual must not be 
effaced by the secular, but the secular can be included 
in the spiritual. More and more I take to heart the 
thought of God which conceives of Him as manifest in 
a vast purpose working itself out among men, and 
needing our cooperation. I believe that our unselfish 
hopes and endeavors have behind them the tidal 
buoyancy and thrust of that invincible purpose. The 
way is long, the generations come and go, but through 
all the confusion and delay that purpose moves to its 
fulfillment. 


EP eK ook 


LIGHT ON JAPAN AND ON US 


From a well-informed man, long resident in Japan, 
we have received two letters about the situation there. 
We quote a paragraph from each. 


Yesterday Durgin of the Y. called on me and we had a fine 
visit. He had been in the House of Peers the day before and he 
said that Baron Kikuchi—formerly an army general—had spoken 
right out in meeting in criticism of the military ballyhoo to which 
the country has been treated. Durgin said he did not see the 
speech reported, but yesterday’s paper, of which I shall try to 
enclose a copy, has a report of the speech. There is no doubt 
that there are elements of danger. In America—reckless state- 
ments like that of the congressman who told of the Japanese 
fishing boats off California ready to be turned into gunboats. 
Here we have the men who have won huge funds for defence by 
wild statements, and who may feel that they must have a row to 


justify the large expenditures and the wild statements or lose 
face. Helping both parties are the countless little people who 
peddle alarms. Here we have some quiet but powerful men who 
have managed to keep hysteria from breaking down into war 
insanity. The thinking minority here can be said to be pretty 
solidly for peace. 

The anti-war talk here is growing stronger. 
Baron Kikuchi spoke in the House of Peers. Well reported in 
the papers. He is a retired major general. As he hammered 
reckless talk, and reckless expenditures on unnecessary ‘‘de- 
fence” against a phantom “‘crisis’”’ he said over and over: “‘I 
know what I am talking about.’ Less than ten days ago the 
former finance minister was quoted in big headlines to the same 
effect. A relative of Tetsuko’s, an admiral in the Imperial 
Navy, held forth to the same effect. I am going to print with 
translation the San Francisco Chronicle’s editorial, ‘‘Let Us Talk 
Peace,” to help the good work along. I have hopes that the 
military boys’ big jag is nearing its natural end in a loss of prestige 
and power. It will surely end thus if war can be avoided for a 
few more months. It will convince millions that all the super- 
heated talk about a crisis was bunk. God grantit. The educated 
people here want peace. 


Two days ago, 


Oswald Garrison Villard on his page in The Nation 
of April 10 asks, ‘“Must We Fight Japan?” He writes: 


The title given to a new book by Nathaniel Peffer is ‘‘Must 
We Fight in Asia?’ He answers his own question in the af- 
firmative. There is no help for it; it is manifest destiny. We 
are reaching out for new fields for trade, and we have had our 
eye on the Pacific ever since 1849, when we began to lay covetous 
eyes upon the Philippine Islands, and ever since President Mil- 
lard Fillmore explained to Congress that the reason for our being 
the first to recognize the independence of the Hawaiian Islands 
was that “they lie in the course of the great trade which must at 
no distant day be carried on between the western coast of North 
America and eastern Asia. . . .” 

America, Mr. Peffer says, “is in the Far East irrevocably,” 
if only because it has committed itself to “a perilous position in 
the most turbulent quarter of the globe,”’ because of its attitude 
on Manchoukuo. Therefore he comes to the decision that 
“sooner or later America must yield, Japan must yield, or they 
must go to war. America accepts the fact that Manchuria has 
become Manchoukuo, a Japanese colony; or Japan rescinds 
Manchoukuo’s independence and returns the territory to China 
—or America and Japan fight.” He asserts that if we go to war 
with Japan, after a long struggle we shall come out of it in pos- 
session of Manchoukuo, as the Spanish War left us in possession 
of the Philippines, and thereafter we shall be an Asiatic power. 
He calls upon America to prepare for the inevitable. 

Mr. Peffer admits that we have only slight trade interests 
in the Pacific, our mercantile investments in Asia being only 
$200,000,000, a sum we should spend within two weeks after the 
declaration of war. He admits also that Americans don’t 
want to fight in Asia, but says that is of no importance because 
indifference or hostility to the war could easily be overcome by 
government propaganda. ‘“‘No people,” he writes, ‘“‘can resist 
the compulsions of propaganda created and disseminated by a 
government or compact ruling group which knows what it wants 
and has command of the channels of opinion.”’ So the outcome 
seems to him plain and inevitable. I do not deny either the 
gravity of the situation or the truth of what'he says as to the 
power of a President—who is not even the whole government— 
to put us into war. McKinley put us into the needless Spanish 
War, after Spain had surrendered on every important point, 
by concealing the surrender from Congress and the people. 
The President has usurped the power of Congress to declare war, 
and by his appeals to public opinion, to a blind patriotism, and to 
loyalty to the flag, can swing the country as he wishes. 

So Mr. Roosevelt, single-handed, can put us into war with 
Japan if he so desires. Already he is moving in that direction. 
The building of a huge army air base in the Hawaiian Islands— 
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aimed only at Japan, of course; the holding of fleet maneuvers, 
the largest ever undertaken in time of peace, off the Aleutian 
Islands; the announcement that we are to increase our fortifica- 
tions in the Pacific—all these must have an immediate and power- 
ful effect upon the Japanese. These facts, plus our refusal to let 
them arm to an equality with us, plus the increase of our navy to 
110,000 officers and men, plus our building up to treaty limits, 
are all the material the Japanese jingoes and militarists need to 
frighten and arouse their own people: “Don’t you see how the 
United States is planning war upon us?” If this policy continues, 
war with Japan will come. 

But must it be? Must war come? There is no “must” 
about it. It need never be. The American people do not want 
it; they have burned their fingers too badly too recently. They 
have learned that victors gain nothing by their victory. They 
can stop the drift into war if they will. There is no such thing as 
a manifest destiny driving us to seek enlarged markets in China, 
for we are deliberately cutting off our world markets everywhere 
—we have just thrown away marked trade advantages in South 
America, and actually handed them over to Japan through our 
political arrogance, our invasions of foreign soil, our high tariffs, 
our refusal to consider Latin American needs and business con- 
ditions. We could win infinitely greater markets by simply 
lowering our tariffs and deliberately setting ourselves to regain 
and enlarge the markets we had prior to the recent economic 


disaster. 
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DEATH OF THE REV. EVAN T. EVANS 


The Rev. Evan T. Evans died at North Hatley, Que., 
March 28, 1935. He was minister of the First Universalist 
Church of North Hatley and of the First Universalist Church of 
Huntingville, both in Quebec Province. Mr. Evans had fallen 
on the ice and he did not recover from the effects. He filled a 
large place in the community. His preaching had been noted, 
both by the parishioners and other citizens and by the summer 
people at North Hatley who come from all parts of the continent, 
as outstandingly able and helpful, and people who had not been 
to church for years were attracted by his meetings. His con- 
ducting of religious services was especially impressive and in- 
spiring. In his neighborly and friendly.contacts with people of 
all classes he was recognized as a man of social wisdom and per- 
sonal worth. 

Every social and religious group, Roman Catholic and 
Protestant, was represented at the funeral services of March 26. 
The service, at the church in North Hatley, was conducted by 
Convention Superintendent Pennoyer and the Rev. Victor Rose, 
minister of the United Church at Waterville, Que., assisted by 
the Rev. George Pye, rector of the Anglican parishes of Water- 
ville and North Hatley, and the Rev. C. T. England, pastor of 
the Baptist Societies of North Hatley and Waterville. In the 
congregation was the Rev. F. R. Matthews, minister of the 
United Church of Lennoxville, Que. Both the main auditorium 
and the adjoining rooms were filled. Mr. Rose and Mr. Pennoyer 
officiated at the burial in the North Hatley Cemetery (Reedville). 
The bearers represented the two churches, Thomas V. Reed, 
A. H. Ham, J. B. Reed and E. L. Burns, North Hatley, and 
W.A. Hunting and W.S. Hunting, Huntingville. 

Evan Thomas Evans was born at Brigwalltyeoed, Llan- 
gunnor, Wales, Noy. 18, 1879, the son of John and Mary Anne 
Morgan Evans. His preparation for the ministry was at the 
Presbyterian Unitarian College at Caermarthen, Wales. He 
commenced his career as a Congregational minister, but soon 
entered the fellowship and work of the British and Foreign Uni- 
tarian Association, and was a member of the South East Uni- 
tarian Association for fourteen years. In 1927 he came direct 
from his home in Wales to the ministry at North Hatley and 
Huntingville. He was often a chief speaker at our annual Con- 
vention meetings. He was actively interested in the Canadian 
Conference of Universalists, Unitarians and Kindred Religious 
Liberals, and was the first vice-president of the Canadian Con- 
ference. 


He was a valued member of the North Hatley school board 
and had only recently formed a promising young men’s club. 
The children of the schools asked for the privilege of escorting 
his body from the house to the church. The writer feels his 
passing as a great personal loss; his cooperation with plans was 
most helpful and only recently he and his most intimate Canadian 
friend, Thomas V. Reed, came a long way to attend and take 


part in a church program. 
(65 Jalg Je 
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OUR ANTI-HAT CRUSADE 


St. Paul was guilty of a disservice to modern parsons when 
he insisted that women should not appear in church with heads 
uncovered; at least to those literal-minded parsons who insist 
that Paul’s admonition must be followed today, when the 
occasion for its utterance has long since passed. Of course, Paul 
had never been afflicted with the sight of modern feminine head- 
gear, otherwise he would never have set up a tradition which has 
caused parsons, having to look over a congregation of assembled 
atrocities, to forget their lines. Travis Hoke, writing in Harpers 
about women’s hats, remarks: ‘‘Men would like women’s styles 
better if they seemed to be getting somewhere. Automobiles go 
stream-line, but women resume the clothes of the eighties. Their 
notion of progress is to wear progressively funnier hats... . 
Wastebaskets, salad bowls, pie-plates, socks, shaving-mugs—any- 
thing goes as a hat if a woman puts it on her head. . . . Women 
never seem to realize that they can look ridiculous. It seems 
never to occur to them that they look silly scampering about 
under pieces of crockery; they only feel ridiculous when not 
wearing the crockery that other women are wearing.”’ We don’t 
mind having parsons stick to their convictions, in spite of the 
agony it may involve, but we wish they would stop insisting that 
all parsons must endure looking out over seas of crockery in their 
congregations. Paul was a sensible person and doubtless had 
good taste. We feel sure that he would now join us in our move- 
ment to eliminate all women’s hats from church services—at least 
until hats which look even remotely like hats are invented.— 
The Churchman. 


GETTING OVER THE BARRIERS 


Another instance of weakening barriers is found in the case | 
of Frank Ricker, a student in Andover Newton Seminary. Mr. | 
Ricker, a Presbyterian, who has been attending, with his family, | 
the Universalist church in Washington, D. C., chose this Con- 
gregational-Baptist Seminary, and while there as a student heis 9 
assistant to Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach, in the Unitarian church fF 
in Newton Center, thus finding intimate relationship in his 
religious affiliation and daily life with five denominations— || 
Presbyterian, Universalist, Congregational, Baptist and Uni- | 
tarian. That candidate for the ministry is getting a good start.— _ 
Advance. 


This makes us think of the time when we drove in a German |) 


automobile owned by the widow of former President Diaz of | 


Mexico and operated by a Belgian chauffeur, to a chateau in 1 


France to call with two other Americans on British officers. 


* * % 


APRIL 

Lenore Fliege 
This, my song, I sing to you. 
Give me fully 
More of your wild, wet kiss 
Of slanted rain, 
More of your pastel blush 
Of violet-tipped dawn, 
More of your whispered wind 
And its thin-skirted fling 
Of sweet-scented petals, 
Sheering like velvet shafts, 
Sunlight clarity that is yours, alone. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


“NEVER DID JESUS CONDEMN HUMAN BEINGS’ 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am interested to note in Henry A. Lovejoy’s letter, ‘“Criti- 
cizing Dr. Holmes,” Mr. Lovejoy’s categorical statement, 
“Never did Jesus condemn human beings.” 

May I respectfully refer Mr. Lovejoy to Luke 13 : 32, 
wherein it is recorded that Jesus referred to King Herod as “‘that 
fox.”” I wonder if Mr. Lovejoy will not agree that this scathing 
and contemptuous denunciation constitutes a direct condemna- 
tion of a human being? If not, why not? 

I count it supremely significant that this direct attack upon 
an individual was aimed at the king, the most powerful political 
ruler in Palestine. Mr. Lovejoy is right, I think, in suggesting 
that Jesus did not condemn the poor and lost and forsaken as in- 
dividuals, but he did condemn the great and powerful who, just 
because they are great and powerful, are free and therefore re- 
sponsible for their deeds. It was just such condemnation that 
I ventured to voice in my address on ‘‘Merchants of Death.” 

John Haynes Holmes. 

New York City. 


rank 


WHY PUBLISH SO MUCH UNITARIAN MATTER? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In the issue of April 18 in the first column of page 140 you 
attribute to me a wise comment regarding the policy of the pro- 
jected Laymen’s Movement. I think it must have been said by 
someone else, for I do not recall making any such remark. It is 
one of my many ‘“‘I-wish-I-had-said that’s,’ I fear. But in any 
case I do truly endorse it. 

. And now, dear Editor, will you answer sincerely a query that 
has been swimming round in what I call my mind for a long time? 
I do not object to reading a lot from Unitarian writers. In 
fact I get much good from them. But why such an overwhelm- 
ing lot from them in our own church paper, and so little from 
Universalists? Is it that Unitarians write more and like to be in 
print? Or is it that you consider their contributions of a higher 
grade than those the Universalists send in? Or is it that Uni- 
versalists do not contribute much to the Leader’ 

Will Couden, 

Providence, R. I. 

See editorial answer in this issue. 

* * 


OUR FRIEND MAY SOME TIME LIKE US 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Thank you for the liberal supply of Leaders that you sent 
me. I have enjoyed reading them. 

Hither I am very narrow-minded and unable to grasp the 
viewpoint of you people, or you are inconsistent. Iam enclosing 
a dollar bill that I may read your paper again for a while in an 
effort to understand you better. 

You seem to discredit the Bible almost entirely as containing 
a revelation from God, in reference to universal salvation. For 
that reason it seems inconsistent that you have changed the name 
to The Christian Leader. 

If the sermon, “My Religion,” is in any way representative 
of the thought of Universalist people it seems to me you ought to 
change the name of your paper back to The Universalist Leader, 
and have it plainly understood that you stand for universal 
annihilation. 

It is all right that a Christian paper be open to the views of 
one who has outgrown Christ and the Golden Rule, but shouldn’t 
there be some evidence to strangers that such a sermon does not 
represent the thought of your church? 

Incidentally, the grounds for pronouncing the Golden Rule 
inadequate seem less substantial than the sands of the sea. 
When anybody reaches a complex in which he desires no contacts 
with others he might just as well retire to the mountains. There 
will be no loss to society. The isolation may cure him, so that 


he will return to his fellowmen and help to make it possible for 
others to go to the mountains who would like to do so but cannot. 
Clifford Schrammeck. 


Linnton, Ore. 


No, we reverence the Golden Rule and try to follow it. Few 
Universalists believe in universal annihilation, but they believe 
in the Father’s house of many mansions and punishment for sin 
to induce us to reform. Both names, Christian Leader and Uni- 
versalist Leader, are good, but we have changed once and shall not 
change again. Your trouble concerning our view of the Bible 
comes from thinking of it as a different kind of revelation from 
all other kinds. We think it like all others, only different in 
degree. 

The Editor. 


* * 
BITTER DENUNCIATION NOT THE WAY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Don’t you think the Leader devotes too much space to re- 
viewing books that are of little interest to the general reader? 

From the reviews we get the impression that most of the 
authors have arrived at a conception of the Deity which they are 
not able to endow with a personality, and are more concerned to 
so reduce the infinite God that He can be described and confined 
with words, than to broaden their conception so they can accept 
the Infinite without the need to clothe Him in a personality. 

To us most of these reviews are a waste of many words and 
some good white paper. 

Editorials in the March 2 Leader were unusually interesting. 
We are with you in the belief that bitter denunciation is not the 
best way to overcome discrimination against the colored folks. 

We live among these colored folk here in the South, and we 
know there is discrimination against them, and we also know the 
colored schools of the South are doing much more to improve 
relations between white and black races than can be hoped for 


from rabid attacks by biased writers. 
es Ge 


ba kg 
MR. SEAWARD DISCUSSES DR. CALISCH 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Edward N. Calisch’s theory of Roman guilt for the cruci- 
fixion of Jesus, as set forth in his recent article in the Leader, 
“Waster and the Crucifixion Story,” of course, differs from 
Renan’s. There are other theories, too. I offer this comment 
for consideration in reference to Calisch’s position. 

Even if the Jewish law prohibited crucifixion as a method 
of execution, and the Jewish authorities could have no open 
hand in the crime because of the virtue of the law and office, 
nevertheless, it is reasonable to believe that priestly prejudice 
and jealousy of influence and position might well be responsible 
for leniency in observance of the law and even insidious encour- 
agement toward breaking it. 

Let us take a case close at hand. In the South the law does 
not allow execution by lynching. That lynching is un-American 
and un-Christian is not to be doubted. It is contrary to the 
Christian law, if not too surely punished by the secular law. 
But hatred and prejudice run so high that if a Negro commits a 
crime of a certain character he is left dangling lifeless on a tree. 
(On the same offence, a white man is given a light sentence—if 
anyone is disposed to look up the offender at all.) Now, the 
Jewish law and procedure prohibited the dreaded Roman 
practice of nailing victims to the cross, but what prevented an- 
archical Jews and jealous priests from using an un-Jewish and a 
Roman method of ridding society of a ‘“‘pest?’”’? With axes to 
grind, like prejudiced and jealous Americans, the priests’ desire 
for power and wealth could easily supersede established law and 
custom. 

Absence from the scene of the crime, or remaining in the 
background in the immediate events leading up to it, by no 
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means absolves the Jewish authorities from a probable guilt— 
any more than it does civic authorities in the South who make 
no determined effort to run down the culprits who lynch our 
colored brethren. 

A conflict between Jesus and the high priest and Pharisees 
was inevitable. Jesus assailed the old order of things and 
threatened their very authority. They fought against a reforma- 
tion as surely as did the Catholic clergy in the sixteenth century. 
To protect and guarantee her religious authority the Catholic 
Church forsook her Christian law, the teachings of love and 
mercy, and murdered wholesale in the Spanish Inquisition. If 
at such a late date this was so, it is not at all improbable that 
the Jewish authorities, when their authority was being tam- 
pered with, did not let their consciences and religious principles 
interfere with a speedy disposal of one man, Jesus, by fair means 
or foul. 

Renan is probably right: the Jews and not the Romans were 
suspicious and afraid of the influence of Jesus upon the hearts 
and minds of the people. 

Carl A. Seaward. 


Dorchester, Mass. 
e 


A HISTORIC SPOT 


To the Editor of the Leader : 
The inscription proposed for a bronze tablet to be erected 
on a Doric column at 24-32 School, near Province St., Boston, is: 


On this site 
in 1817 the Proprietors of the 
Second Society of Universalists 
in the Town of Boston 
Erected a Meeting House 
Hosea Ballou 
1771-1852 
First Minister 
This Tablet Placed By 
The Proprietors and His Kinsmen 
1935 


Boston Universalist. 
x % 


AGAINST FASCISM AND COMMUNISM 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

We hear so much about reds or Communists today, but it 
does seem to me that Fascism is as great a menace to our country 
as Communism. Eternal vigilance is the price we must pay for 
our liberties, but we must also guarantee to our minority groups 
(Communists, Pacifists, Negroes, etc.) freedom of speech, free- 
dom of assembly and freedom of the press ere we lose our liberties 
too and have Fascism. 

Disfranchising and lynching Negroes or shooting unarmed 
strikers is not democracy in its best or highest form. Hitler 
shoots his enemies in order to maintain law and order, but we 
can see quickly how the whole world abhors such drastic methods 
and how he lost thereby the respect of other nations. Let us 
not do likewise. 

During the general strike in England in 1926 not one shot 
was fired. Employers and employees alike found that they needed 
one another and that peaceful methods of arbitration and com- 
promise was a better way of settling labor disputes than violence, 
bloodshed and bullets. Autocratic business leaders who force 
the laborer to strike for his right of ‘‘collective bargaining” are 
as much to blame for our strikes as radical labor leaders who take 
advantage of the depression. The first is a Fascist, the latter 
may be a Communist. 

The Wagner Labor Disputes bill before Congress is opposed 
by industrialists and Communists alike. The industrialists are 
opposed to the bill, for it gives labor more power, the Commun- 
ists are opposed because they want a government by proletarians 
and not rule by capitalism even if it is modified. 

The Communists in this country number only about 40,000 
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with perhaps 300,000 sympathizers, a small proportion after all 
of our population. But no one knows the number of Fascists 
here for they often work secretly in different organizations. 

So let us preserve our democracy, realizing that we have two 
enemies within our borders, not only Communism but Fascism 
as well. 

Celestina Bachman. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

ak 


CONTROVERSY AND COOPERATION 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

To those of us who read “Reactions” it often seems as if 
you men, who are the chief “reactors,” masters of English all 
of you, signally fail to make your meaning clear. It almost 
seems as if you purposely leave some words :ying around for 
your opponents to pick up and throw back, making your con- 
troversy—whether it be Humanism, Townsend Plan, Let the 
Split Come, or the Kicked Outers—a game of “‘pitch and toss” 
rather than a successful argument. 

I should like to give you an allegory from my own experience 
on a little California fruit farm. Every winter and spring I 
thoroughly enjoy helping to gather and burn the brush left from 
pruning along with weeds and other debris. 

We start our fires and pile on the brush. If we have right 
material and are skillful enough, the air comes bringing its oxygen 
to cooperate with our efforts and makes a draft which carries the 
smoke and flames upward, leaving only a small residue of clear, 
white ashes from all the mass of cumbering debris. This is 
what I call successful controversy and cooperation with the 
forces of nature to remove the outgrown and the unsightly, 
also the misfits and errors. 

Mary T. Bowler. 


Pomona, Calif. 
Re LEE 


HOW THE LEADER TRAVELS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

As you have often expressed a desire to know just what your 
readers thought of your excellent paper, I will write that Iam a 
Universalist of fifty years standing, and consider that my greatest 
heritage; my father and grandfather both firm believers in this 
doctrine. 

I am glad you still head your paper with the old ‘‘Essential 
Principles of the Universalist Faith,” instead of the new one 
adopted at Worcester, which is not nearly as plain, as satisfying 
or as spiritual. 

Your paper is interesting from cover to cover. It is read 
first by Universalists in Hartford, Conn., then by myself, then 
by a member of the Atlanta church, then is sent to a little town 
in Georgia where there is no available Universalist church. 
None but the original subscriber can afford to subscribe at the 
present time, but we are all being better Universalists through its 
pages and better Christians. I like the change of its title on 
account of removing any prejudice a reader might have from 
its name. 

I liked the article in the Feb. 23 issue very much on “Uni- 
versalist Laymen,”’ and especially this sentence, “Basically the 
church depends on loyalty and spiritual interest.”” I would like 
to add to it, greater sacrifice in church attendance and church 
support. 


Bertha Ladd Hoskins. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


* x 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER PASSED ON 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I read the Leader from cover to cover each week, and it is. 
then passed to others and gives pleasure to many. One reader 
is a Roman Catholic and she says it is the finest paper she has 
ever read and frequently asks for it if I am in late passing it on. 


Bessie L. St. Peters. 
Miami, Fla. 
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Dean Inge on the Bible 


The Bible and How to Read It. By 
William Ralph Inge. (Longmans, Green 
and Company. 90 cents.) 


This is a little book, a re-issue and new 
edition separately of the introduction 
Dean Inge prefixed to his admirable 
selection of Scripture passages entitled 
“Every Man’s Bible.” But it is a very 
valuable treatment of the subject. It 
serves a double purpose, helping the Bible 
reader who is looking for devotional values 
to find what he wants, and telling the story 
of the various books of the Bible and the 
judgments of scholars not only in short 
compass but with great clarity. 

Dean Inge realizes that “‘we cannot go 
back to the old-fashioned, indiscriminating 
manner of studying the Bible.”” We must 
have a more critical temper than the early 
Protestants had; and yet there are times 
when the needs of the inner life lead us to 
“‘wish to put our critical faculty to sleep.” 
The author’s purpose, however, in this 
volume is to inform his readers how their 
devotional use of the Bible may be also 
an intelligent use, so that they may not be 
perplexed by the obvious inconsistencies, 
by the unacceptable ethics, or by the dif- 
ficult imagery they find in books of the 
Bible. He proceeds from the “‘patriotic 
literature of a little people, obscure in 
origin, limited in outlook, often question- 
able in morals,”’ to the books in which an 
informed reader can trace the development 
of the great ‘‘prophetic’” contribution to 
Hebrew religion. The clearer, higher, and 
more universal thought of God, the faith 
and hope which rested upon this thought 
of God, the social and moral teachings in 
which the prophets repudiated corruption 
in the courts and in the temples, are out- 
lined in turn. Then we are led to the litera- 
ture of personal piety, the “wisdom lit- 
erature,” the late Jewish books which 
reveal Persian and Greek influence. After 
reviewing the growth of the Old Testa- 
ment and placing the books in their proper 
order, Dean Inge faces the question of the 
authority attaching to the Old Testament. 

“In the interpretation of the inspired 
books we have to depend on the inner 
light.””’ Thus he repudiates all arbitrary 
(or ecclesiastical) and mechanical ideas 
of inspiration. 

The treatment of the New Testament 
is frank and revealing. Even when we 
recognize that Dean Inge starts from (or 
has reached) a viewpoint different from 
our own we cannot fail to feel the force of 
his fearless exposition. He is forthright in 
saying that “‘we have no hard and fast 
dogmatic Christology in the New Testa- 
ment.” He is, naturally, as a Platonist, 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing Houes. 


Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


most at home in the atmosphere of the 
Fourth Gospel, which is inspired by a 
view of life so profoundly sacramental 
(in the best sense of the word) that it 
“avoids assigning special significance to 
particular rites.’ Yet he is outspoken in 
insisting on the separation of the Fourth 
from the ‘Synoptic’ gospels, in date, in 
method, and in biographical value, and he 
goes farther than most commentators in 
some of his suggested interpretations. 

“The same Holy Spirit, who inspired the 
pages which we are reading, is ready to 
help us to understand and profit by them.”’ 
It is not a long step from this to the con- 
viction that the same Holy Spirit is still 
writing the Bible of the human race and 
has been writing it in all literature which 
gives abiding form to man’s visions of God, 
his service of truth, and his hope of justice 
and brotherhood. 

Scholarship and piety underlie the 
language of this helpful book, and its 
author speaks with authority both as a 
student of Biblical literature and as a rev- 
erent Christian. In less than fifty pages 
he has stated illuminatingly the modern 
view of the Bible. 


* * 


A Perfect Tribute 


George Herbert Palmer, 1842-1933. 
Memorial Addresses. (Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. $1.25.) 

Professors Bakewell of Yale and Hock- 
ing of Harvard paid splendid tributes to 
the late George Herbert Palmer at a meet- 
ing held in his memory. Palmer really 
founded Harvard’s philosophy department 
and, though not a great philosopher him- 
self, remained for many years an essential 
member, not to say leader, of a group of 
extraordinary men, of whom James, Royce, 
and Munsterberg were best known. If, as 
Bakewell says, “philosophy in truth 
teaches nothing; it does but offer alert 
and fertile minds the opportunity to get 
possession of themselves,” Palmer’s con- 
tribution, in the conduct of ‘Philosophy 
4,” need not be measured so much by 
what he taught as by what he was. 

What Palmer conveyed through his 
critical analysis of ethical theory is finely 
suggested by Dr. Hocking: “Human life 
presented itself to him primarily in terms 
of this unequal struggle between the in- 
finite obligation and the finite medium, a 
struggle in which neither could give up its 
character.” 

Palmer’s simplicity, with a sweetness 
that took nothing from his strength, his 
heroic conquest of physical weakness, 
his modesty and objective estimate of his 
Own powers—these and even more in- 
timate qualities are brought out by his 
former students in their spoken tribute. 

Appended is a Faculty Minute estimat- 


ing Palmer’s service to Harvard University 
and to literature. The volume of eighty 
pages is an altogether worthy tribute to 
one of the finest examples of a type swiftly 
passing from the scene. 

* * 


Radical Leaders of the Church 


The Younger Churchmen Look at the 
Church. Edited by Ralph H. Read. 
Introduction by Kirby Page. (Mac- 
millan. $2.50.) 


Highteen young clergymen, eight of them 
Presbyterians, seven Congregationalists, 
one Episcopalian, one Community Church, 
and one in Student Y. M. C. A. service, 
unite in a manifesto which is very frank 
and searching. They desire to serve the 
world through the Church, but they 
want great changes in the attitude of the 
Church. Many of them are Socialists and 
all of them are outspoken advocates of 
radical social change. They vary in per- 
suasiveness and in forcefulness, the best 
contributions being those of Edmund 
Chaffee of the Labor Temple in New 
York, Russell J. Clinchy of Mount Pleas- 
ant Congregational Church, Washington, 
D. C., and the editor’s closing essay. 
Some writers lose a little in effectiveness 
by over-emphasizing the note of urgency, 
and there is some dogmatism on social 
issues which is reminiscent of the dogma- 
tism which used to be exhibited in theo- 
logical controversy. But the standard 
is a high one, and those who speak of the 
churches as if they were led by men who 
live in the past would do well to consider 
what these “youngér’’ men have to say. 
(The average age is thirty-nine years.) 

The editor well says that the Church 
“fails to realize that we believe in God no 
less because we desire the kind of world 
in which it may be possible for all men to 
believe in Him.’ The approach these 
men make to social issues is distinctively 
that of religious men, while it is at the 
same time clear that they are well-informed, 
convinced that our social order is un- 
Christian, and personally resolved to play 
a sacrificial part in reform, even in revolu- 
tion so long as it is non-violent. This is a 
time, as John Bennett says, when the first 
function of the Church, “helping people 
to live the Christian life,’ cannot be per- 
formed with much effect if the Church 
does not take seriously the others—protec- 
tion of our social and political order 
against all encroachments upon our lib- 
erties, holding the world together in the 
face of nationalism and its divisive forces, 
and serving the cause of justice for the 
dispossessed. 

Before the Church can be realistic and 
effective in such tasks it needs a new and 
profounder ethical insight. It was “pro- 

(Continued on page 542) 
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The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


JUNE 14—FLAG DAY 


This is always a significant day with us, 
because it is the day we have set aside as 
open house day at the Clara Barton Birth- 
place, North Oxford, Mass. It is a day 
when we extend to all a cordial invitation 
to visit us, go through the charming rooms 
of the quaint old house; explore the fine 
old barn with the screened-in dining-room 
for the campers and the excellent labora- 
tory in another corner; roam through the 
fields and see the amazing progress made 
in our camp equipment; and just picnic 
to your heart’s content. 

On Flag Day we try to pian a program 
which will bring before you in an interest- 
ing way the real worth of this whole 
project. This year Dr. Elliott P. Joslin 
has promised to be with us if possible, and 
if not to send his charming and able co- 
worker, Dr. Priscilla White. Mrs. Mari- 
etta B. Wilkins is in charge of the program, 
and this fact assures us that it will be well 
worth listening to. Just at the present 
time the plans are not quite complete, but 
we can offer you an interesting and profit- 
able day. 

You who have been there on Flag Day 
know of the important tables set up the 
length of the long barn. On these tables 
you can find attractive and useful articles 
—jewelry, fancy work, aprons—oh, all 
sorts of things. We always appreciate gifts 
for this table which can be sold at reason- 
able prices. Have you something you can 
contribute this year? Send it to Mrs. Paul 
Lincoln Marshall, please. Her address is 
The Clara Barton Birthplace, North Ox- 
ford, Mass. 

We are feeling happy just at this time 
because of the approaching season of camp 
activities. We have very little cash with 
which to open the season, but during the 
weeks between now and June 28, when 
camp officially opens, we know that we 
shall have a sufficient amount to assure 
eight weeks and possibly nine weeks of 
camp, because of the generosity of our 
friends. Your Executive Secretary, who 
also is this year chairman of the Camp 
Committee, opens her mail with anxious 


anticipation every morning, and _ she 
is seldom disappointed in what she 
finds. 


GOODS FROM JAPAN 


This is the time of year when State Con- 
ventions are being held. We feel that it 
is an excellent time to sell some of the 
Japanese stationery and other pretty little 
articles which we have here. During our 
recent Board meeting it was decided to 
reduce the prices if no commission is taken. 
It would be an almost impossible task, 
when selling at a Convention, to give a 
commission to any Circle or other group, 


so we will pay mailing charges one way on 
any package you may order for your Con- 
vention, and allow you to sell the 45 cent 
stationery for 35 cents, the 35 cent sta- 
tionery for 25 cents per box, and the towel- 
ing for 15 cents per yard. This is a real 
bargain and we shali be very happy to 


hear from any one relative to sending a. 


package for your Convention. Please es- 
timate the quantity you feel you could use, 
and give us plenty of time to get the ship- 
ment to you. 

Speaking of Conventions reminds us also 
of literature which we have been accus- 
tomed to send for distribution. We would 
appreciate hearing from your literature 
chairman regarding this. Do you wish a 
package sent? Will you give it a word or 
two from your Convention floor so that 


people will know that you have it and wish 
to distribute it? 
*x x 


YOU HAVE TO BELIEVE 


You have to believe in happiness, 
Or happiness never comes 
T know that a bird chirps none the less 
When all that he finds is crumbs. 
You have to believe the buds will blow, 
Believe in the grass in the days of snow; 
Ah, that’s the reason a bird can sing— 
On his darkest day he believes in Spring. 


You have to believe in happiness—- 
It isn’t an outward thing. 
The Spring never makes the song, I guess, 
As much as the song the Spring. 
Aye, many a heart could find content 
If it saw the joy on the road it went, 
The joy ahead when it had to grieve, 
For the joy is there—but you have to he- 
lieve. 
Douglas Malloch. 


Our Young People 


Conducted by J. Stewart Diem 


Y. P. C. U. CALENDAR 


June 9-16. Shelter Neck, North Carolina. 
Young People’s Institute. 

Sunday, June 2—Clara Barton Camp, 

Oxford, Mass. 

Annual Young People’s Outing. 

July 6-14—Ferry Beach, Maine. 
National Convention and Institute. 

July 138-20—Murray Grove, N. J. 
Wi Pa CaUm institute: 

July 21-28—Turkey Run State Park, Ind. 
11th Annual Mid-West Institute. 

October 12 and 18—Attleboro, Mass. 
Massachusetts-Rhode Island Conven- 


tion. 
November 29 and 30, December 1—Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 
45th New York State Y. P. C. U. Con- 
vention. 


The Ohio State Y. P. C. U. announces 
its Convention to be held in June at 
Akron. 

California unions will meet in Santa 
Barbara for a Conference May 17, 18 and 
19. The National Board is with you in all 
that you do, although we are many miles 
from your lovely country. 

* ok 

Contributions of articles, poems, an- 
nouncements, are always welcome. Sug- 
gestions will be appreciated. What would 
you like to see in this column? Send ma- 
terial to Stewart Diem, 738 East 21st 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

* * 

Have you received a copy of the ‘‘Plan 
to Merge the Y. P. C. U. and Y. P. R. U.2” 
Every union should discuss this vital 
issue and inform the committee of its 
attitude on the subject. Send to 16 Bea- 
con Street, Boston, for the preliminary 
draft. Write D. Stanley Rawson at the 


above address, 
Act today! 


presenting your views 


* * 


MOUNT AUBURN SERVICES 


In keeping with the annual custom, the 
Mt. Auburn services will be held on Sun- 
day, May 27, at the cemetery in Cam- 
bridge, Mass. This pilgrimage is made to 
pay tribute to the founders of Universalism. 
We urge every group that can be repre- 
sented to send a member to this impres- 
sive memorial service. Let us remember 
those who have made this faith a reality. 

The following Junior Unions have re- 
cently affiliated with the National Y. P. 
C. U. Congratulations! 

Medford Square, Wakefield, Norwood 
and Everett, Mass., and Milford, Ohio. 

* aS 
ACCUMULATING SPIRITUAL 
RESERVES 


Thought Guides 


Man’s Most Important Quest: Seek 
ye first his kingdom.—Matt. 6 : 33. 

Man’s Most Noble Ambition: Whoso- 
ever would become great among you sha!! 
be your servant.—Matt. 20 : 26. 

Man’s Most Essential Task: Lay up 
for yourselves treasures in heaven.— 
Matt. 6 : 20. 

Man’s Need of Self-Knowledge: The 
RCs of God is within you.—Luke 

aeecale 


¥e ese 
It won’t be long now! July 6-14. Na- 
woes We IP. Ch yy, Convention-Institute. 
Ferry Beach, Maine. 
* * 
Traffic Cop: “Don’t you know you can’t 
turn around in the middle of the block?” 
Woman: “Oh, I think I can make it. 
Thank you so much.”—Border Cities Star. 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon St., Boston 


It is for children such as these in the soft-coal regions of Kentucky 
and West Virginia that a Philanthropic Offering is being 


taken in Universalist Church Schools on May 5 


AMONG THE MINERS 

Because of the great need still existing 
among the families of miners, the third 
offering will again go to the American 
Friends Service Committee, to he!p further 
the effective work being done by this 
agency. Only by reading the reports of 
the constructive program which is being 
carried out among these people can one 
not in that locality appreciate the need, 
and the intelligent effort which the Friends 
are making to meet it. 

Here are a few paragraphs from a recent 
report of one of the workers: 

We are much encouraged by the in- 
creasing interest shown by those who are 
participating in our work. The enroll- 
ment has grown so much in all of our 
groups that it is becoming difficult to work 
in such large numbers. One of the chil- 
dren’s groups doubled itself last week, and 
on another afternoon we found a number 
of boys waiting for us on the outside of 
the building to know when they might be 
admitted into membership. 

Another hopeful sign is the way the 
groups are beginning to discipline their 
own members. We feel that this is the 
greatest sign of progress we have seen thus 
far, and if the groups can be kept together 
long enough we feel that wonders may be 
wrought. 

We are also beginning to see signs of 
individualism merging into group con- 
sciousness. When we organized our groups 
last fall we felt that we had never before 
seen the individualist attitude so pro- 
nounced: While there is still much room 
for improvement we do feel that progress 
is being made. We heard such expressions 
as these during the meetings this week: 
“Oh, we can’t all have our way all the 


time. Give somebody else a chance.” 
“Everybody can’t be the leader, we’ll just 
have to all do our part.”’ ‘Don’t say you 
won’t be in the play unless you can have 
one of the main parts. It takes all parts 
to make the play good.” 

The need for parent education is very 
great. Scores of children are out on the 
streets until Jate hours every night. The 
parents evidently have no conception of 
how important it is to see that children 
get proper rest—and food. Many of the 
children show signs of undernourishment. 

And from another section: 

The week’s activities centered around 
Friday, when twenty-two children were 
brought in for various ailments. These 
children were sent to dentists, doctors, and 
eye specialists. Much work had to be done 
in preparation for this day. A bus was 
loaned for transportation. Calls had to be 
made on teachers, parents and doctors 
before arrangements were complete. 

An average of ten people each forenoon 
during this week kept two of us busy in 
the office taking histories and getting 
people lined up and assigned. I accom- 
panied the Red Cross secretary on a trip 
to Charleston to take a victim of infantile 
paralysis to Mrs. T., who took the child 
the rest of the way to Berkeley Springs 
for treatment. Funds are not adequate to 
the demands for child care. 


* * 


A SATURDAY CHURCH SCHOOL 


We have always been interested in hear- 
ing Mrs. Willis tell about her Sunday 
school which holds its sessions every Fri- 
day afternoon. A few weeks ago we heard 
that a plan not unlike this was operating 
in the Universalist church in Junction City, 


Kansas. A letter of inquiry to the minister, 
Rev. W. G. Price, brought the following 
word of explanation: 

On coming to Junction City I found only 
seven children available for Sunday school. 
I immediately instituted a plan I have 
used before successfully under similar 
conditions. I held my church school 
Saturday morning at 10 o’clock. As a 
result, without any ballyhoo or campaign, 
our registration is now forty-one children. 
The following definite gains accrue from 
the plan: 

1. We are not rushed for time.. We do 
not have to close in time for dinner, or to 
make way for another service. 

2. It is easier to get children who have 
been weaned away to other schools to 
come back, as they can attend the church 
school without having to break with their 
other associates immediately. They soon 
find their place with us and we regain their 
entire loyalty eventually. 

3. It is possible to make new contacts 
for the same reason. 

4. We always follow our period of in- 
struction with a play period. Here I feel 
is found the greatest advantage. I am 
able to learn the predilections of tempera- 
ment and character in each child which 
need correction. Any tendency toward 
unfairness, deceit, super-sensitiveness, bru- 
tality, dishonesty, etc., developsin play, and 
I can render a definite service in their 
development intelligently. 

* * 


MURRAY GROVE INSTITUTE 


The Joint Institute at Murray Grove 
will be held early this year, July 13-20. 
Rev. Robert Tipton will be dean. As in 
former years, each organization within 
the denomination will furnish an instructor. 
The Women’s National Missionary Asso- 
ciation has chosen Mrs. H. A. Hersey to 
represent it. She will teach a course 
based on the women’s study book for 1935, 
“Women Under the Southern Cross.’ 
W. E. Gardner, secretary of the National 
Y. P. C. U., will consider with his group 
the subject “‘Christian Youth Building a 
New World.” Those who are teachers or 
officers in church schools will find much 
practical help in the course which the 
G. S. S. A. instructor, Dr. John M. Rat- 
cliff, will give—‘‘How to Teach in the 
Church School.” As an added attraction 
there will be a course on ‘‘Dynamic Charac- 
ters in Church History” by Mr. Tipton. 

Universalists within traveling distance 
of Murray Grove will do well to consider 
the good things in store for them during 
Institute Week there this year. No 
church can make a better investment 
than to send one or two of its present or 
potential leaders to such a gathering. 
There should be a large enrollment for 
the week of July 13-20. 
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Among Our Churches 


Vermont and Quebec Letter 


Andover.—The Convention Superin- 
tendent spoke at one of the schoolhouse 
services of Rev. Harry A. Farrar March 24. 
Mr. Farrar and Rev. E. H. Stevens of- 
ficiated at the funeral, March 27, of Mrs. 
Ida Abbie (Jenkins) Derby, born in Lon- 
donderry in 1866, widow of Leland B. Der- 
by. Her husband was a nephew of Rev. 
Williams Stevens Balch, native of Andover; 
and she was a trustee of Pioneer Memorial 
Society, formed in honor of Dr. Balch, 
and sponsored both by the Convention 
and the two local Community Churches, 
under Mr. Farrar’s direction. 

Barre.—Rev. L. G. Williams spoke at 
the assembly of the high school, Mont- 
pelier, March 1. Mrs. Williams spoke to 
the Mission Circle Feb. 22 and March 22. 
Members of the board of trustees of the 
parish, with their husbands and wives, 
were the guests of Mr. and Mrs. Williams 
March 1. The annual visitation and can- 
vass of the parish was on March 10. The 
Women’s Alliance of Montpelier were 
guests of the church women March 6. 
An Italian banquet was held March 7. 
The church joined with other churches in 
the city in the World Day of Prayer, 
March 8, at the Congregational church. 
The Mothers and Daughters Banquet 
was held March 22 in the church hall, 
sponsored by the Alliance. Members of 
the Washington County Bar Association 
held a testimonial banquet March 2, in 
honor of Hon. Allan G. Fay, in recognition 
of his fiftieth year as an attorney, and he 
was elected president of the body. Rev. 
H. C. Ledyard spoke here March 10, at 
Northfield March 4 and at West Rutland 
March 20. 

Bellows Falls.—The Convention Super- 
intendent spoke at the United Church 
March 8, and the minister, Rev. Harlin M. 
Campbell, sang a solo. Miss Charlotte 
Blood, president of the Windham County 
Youth Council, leader of the Youth Fellow- 
ship meeting, gave a paper on “Work of 
the Y. P. C. U. of the Universalist Church,” 
and the Superintendent responded to the 
request for a talk. Rev. J. Burnet Easton, 
Saxton’s River, spoke to the church school 
cabinet meeting March 4. The church 
school worship service of March 10 was 
devoted to the achievements of colored 
friends of the South, particularly noting 
the Suffolk School of Virginia. ‘World 
Friendship” is being considered in the 
school here by studying three denomina- 
tional projects, Universalist, Congrega- 
tional, and Methodist. The United 
Church joined in the World Day of Prayer 
March 8. William C. Jewett was toast- 
master at the Boy Scout banquet March 25. 
Miss Blood had charge of the County 
Youth Council service of March 24, when 
128 young people from seventeen churches 
attended. 


Bethel.—Rev. Will C. Harvey spoke to 
the White River Valley Ministers’ As- 
sociation, March 11, at Bethel, on ‘“Uni- 
versalism—Its Contribution to the World,” 
and Rev. R. W. E. MacKenzie spoke on 
“The Contribution of Presbyterianism.”’ 
Miss Irene Cushing has returned home 
from a trip through southern Greece. 
Hon. Royal Julian Flint, representative, 
judge, selectman, and town treasurer from 
1907, native of Granville, died March 16, 
1935. He was a member of the Universal- 
ist church. 

Brattleboro.—Rey. Donald B. F. Hoyt 
spoke recently at the Monday Class of 
the Center Congregational Church on 
“The History of Our Church.” 

Burlington.—Rey. S. E. Myers was 
the chapel speaker at the University of 
Vermont, March 3. He gave the address, 
March 17, at the banquet of the Chittenden 
County Youth Council, Congregational 
Church of Essex Center, on ‘‘International 
Good Will.’”’ Lieutenant Governor George 
D. Aiken, Putney, was the speaker at the 
Laymen’s League March 21. Mr. Myers 
has held an adult study group meeting 
every Wednesday. One of the clergymen 
of St. Michael’s College spoke at the joint 
meeting of the Channing Club and Y. P. 
R. U. March 15 on “The Fundamentals of 
the Catholic Church.” Hon. Alfred H. 
Heininger spoke at Essex Junction March 
15. 

Calais.—Rey. E. Gordon Batten was 
moderator at the town meeting, March 5. 

Cavendish.—Mrs. William H. Butler 
was elected president of the Ladies’ Auxil- 
iary, March 18, to succeed Mrs. Carolyn 
D. Spofford. 

Chester.—The Convention Superin- 
tendent spoke here March 10, Mr. George 
P. Lovell conducting the service. Mrs. 
Perey E. Heald has organized the girls of 
her Sunday school class into the New 
Flamstead 4H Club. New Flamstead was 
the name of the town at an early period. 
The World’s Day of Prayer service, 
March 8, was held at this church, with a 
large attendance. 

Derby Line.—The women of the parish 
were recently entertained by Mrs. E. L. 
Conklin at the manse. 

East Bethel.—Rev. Will C. Harvey 
preached here March 8, 17 and 381. 

East Montpelier.—Rev. Walter J. 
Coates was moderator of the town meeting, 
March 5. 

Felchville.—The annual parish meeting 
was held March 19. Miss Minnie C. Fay 
has recovered from an illness of several 
weeks. 

Gaysville.—Rey. Will C. Harvey spoke 
here March 10 and 24. The Mite Society 
served dinner for the voters on town meet- 
ing day, March 5. 

Glover.—Rey. Donald B. Howard is 


the new minister here, coming from the 
Wilbur Fisk Memorial Church at Crafts- 
bury. Leslie Clark succeeds A. D. Mer- 
riam as superintendent of the Sunday 
school. A Fathers and Sons Banquet was 
held March 22, with Rev. Arthur W. Hew- 
itt, former minister in town, as the speaker. 

Hartland.—Rey. William L. Forkell 
spoke at Windsor March 6 and 21, Spring- 
field March 18, Church Convention at 
Newport, N. H., March 17, Townshend 
March 21 and Men’s Club at Cornish, 
N. H., March 25. The Universalist So- 
ciety continued a custom of seventy-five 
years by holding an annual festival, March 
22, with dramatic program, “‘Red Acre 
Farm,” and a supper. 

Jacksonville.—The Ladies’ Aid So- 
ciety served dinner to the voters on town 
meeting day, March 5. 

Montpelier.—Rey. Dayton T. Yoder 
preached a strong sermon, March 24, on 
“You Have an Appointment with Des- 
tiny.’ Mrs. Yoder spoke to the Women’s 
Alliance, March 26, on ‘‘The Youth Move- 
ment.’’ Twenty of the Women’s Alliance 


-went to Barre March 6, as guests of the 


church women there. The church joined 
with other societies in the World Day of 
Prayer observance March 8 at the Trinity 
Methodist Church by the Interchurch 
Council. 

Northfield.—Mrs. G. H. Howes, Mrs. 
M. E. Genter and Mrs. Francis Nitchie, 
representing the three churches, United, 
Methodist and Episcopal, had charge of 
the service on the World Day of Prayer, 
March 8. The Universalist women served 
the dinner to the voters on town meeting 
day, March 5, Prof. K. R. B. Flint was 
moderator and Supt. C. P. McKnight was 
selectman and trustee of public money. 
Prof. A. W. Peach spoke at Grace Metho- 
dist Church, St. Johnsbury, March 31. 

North Hatley, Que.—Rev. Evan T. 
Evans exchanged pulpits March 17 with 
Victor Rose of the United Church at 
Waterville. This was his last church ser- 
vice. 

Richmond.—Rey. Walter R. Black- 
mer has been holding Sunday and mid- 
week Lenten meetings. The Louise M. 
Smiley and the Aid Circles of King’s 
Daughters held a joint meeting on the 
World Day of Prayer. Wallace Gilpin, 
editor Orleans County Monitor, spoke to 
the Men’s Club, Ladies’ Night, March 18. 

Rochester.—The Convention Superin- 
tendent preached here March 31. Rev. 
John O. Long uses the Universalist service 
in the “Hymns of the Church” of 1917. 
Rev. Bailey G. Lipsky, St. Johnsbury, 
superintendent of the Vermont Methodist 
Conference, preached here March 17. 

Rutland.—Reyv. Robert D. Killam has 
taken a young people’s class in the Sunday 
school, in addition to his work as leader of 
the Young People’s Club. Mrs. Killam is 
the organist and director of the choir. In 
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the Dedication of Women service, March 
6, in charge of Mrs. Thomas Stratton, 
president of the Mission Circle, and Mrs. 
E. C. Bingham, president of the Ladies’ 
Aid, the speakers were: Mrs. A. S. Yantis, 
on child labor, Mrs. Walter Thorpe, on 
temperance, and Mrs. Pennoyer on moving 
pictures. Mr. Henry C. Farrar has been 
in Florida for the winter. Mayor Arthur 
Worden Perkins retired March 15 from 
his fourth two-year term as mayor of the 
city. Earle S. Kingsley, National Republi- 
can Committeeman, spoke to the Men’s 
Club March 14. 

St. Albans.—The Convention Super- 
intendent spoke here March 17. Mrs. 
Ann (Ellis) Wise, formerly of Braintree, 
Mass., daughter of the founder of All 
Souls Universalist-Unitarian Church in 
that town, sang a solo. Mr. Homer C. 
Ladd, president of the Convention, spoke to 
the people briefly. Both Convention 
officers met in conference Safford E. 
Thorp, representing the Girl Scouts who 
are using the vestry, and Rev. John 
Weightman, minister of the Nazarene 
Standard Missionary Church, who wished 
to hold services there. 

St. Johnsbury.—The relation between 
Dr. Howard D. Spoerl and the parish was 
a very happy one, and all were very sorry to 
lose both him and Mrs. Spoerl from the 
church and community. Now the parish is 
made happy again over the acceptance of 


Rev. T. W. Horsefield of a call for the 
ensuing year. 

Springfield.—Rev. H. Edward Latham 
has been preaching some strong Lenten 
sermons. The church united with societies 
in the World Day of Prayer, at the Metho- 
dist church, March 8, Mrs. Latham having 
charge of the music. Mrs. George A. 
Perry spoke recently to the Twentieth 
Century Class. 

Stowe.—Rey. George B. Marsh spoke 
March 19 on Protestant work in Europe, 
to the Woman’s Club. 

Stockbridge.—The Universalist parish 
and the Union Church lost a most valuable 
member in the death, March 25, 1935, of 
Mrs. Minnie Grant Mills, wife of George 
P. Mills. 

Washington.—The Mite Society served 
dinner to the voters town meeting day, 
March 5. Leo W. Seaver was moderator. 
The Women’s Club met with Mrs. Clar- 
ence A. Simmons March 21. 

West Halifax. — The Universalist 
church, now the Community House, is 
being used extensively for community 
social meetings. A piano fund is being 
raised. 

Windsor.—Rev. Francis P. Daniels 
spoke at the big I. O. O. F. community 
meeting March 26. Mrs. Daniels enter- 
tained the Women’s Alliance and Y. P. 
R. U. March 19 and 20. 

Charles H. Pennoyer. 


Massachusetts Letter 


Plans are practically 
completed for the an- 
nual meetings of the 
State Convention in 
Grace Church, Lowell, 
on Tuesday, Wednes- 
day and Thursday, 
May 7,8 and 9. Rev. 
Isaac Smith, minister 
of the entertaining 
church, and his loyal people are working 
with the Convention officials to ensure 
the success of the meetings and the com- 
fort of the many who are expected. The 
minister of the First Church in Lowell, 
Rev. Douglas H. Robbins, and the people 
of his church are assisting their neighbors 
of Grace Church in every way possible. 
The programs for the Sunday School As- 
sociation, the Woman’s Universalist Mis- 
sionary Society, and the Convention of 
the churches are in the hands of the 
printers and will be mailed to the delegates 
and representatives from the parishes 
within the next week. It is already made 
certain that there will be a large attend- 
ance. This is due to several factors. 
Lowell is a city within easy reach of a large 
number of the churches in the eastern part 
of the state. The program makes an at- 
tractive appeal with its vital subjects and 
competent speakers. Beyond both these 
elements in its power, too, will be the fact 
that certain important matters are com- 


ing forward for consideration and action. 

Among these latter items are certain 
recommendations of far-reaching interest. 
The treasurer of the Convention, Mr. 
Bicknell, will present a recommendation 
for the appointment of a commission of 
seven persons who shall act as an advisory 
board to parish officials, ministers, and 
members, in all sorts of parish problems 
and difficult local situations. The general 
social conditions which surround the 
churches in such times as we are passing 
through have greatly aggravated the prob- 
lems of local church officials. Should 
churches continue with ministers who are 
not fitted for the upbuilding of their work? 
Should discouraged churches think only 
of a merger as the way out? It is the 
thought that such an advisory board will 
be of large value to the permanent welfare 
of many churches. 

Another critical matter to be brought 
forward is the problem of the Church 
of the Redemption. The situation at this 
church concerns every Universalist in the 
state. It is a matter which reaches far 
beyond the local society. It is now a 
question for Universalists everywhere. 
What will be done about it at Lowell? 

A third subject upon which action of 
some sort will be taken is the organization 
of the laymen of the state. The fine, big 
gathering of the laymen at Worcester on 
April 5 revealed the wonderful man-power 


of the churches of the Commonwealth. 
There is here a force of great promise. 
Will the men heartily favor the plan, as 
proposed, to federate the men’s clubs of 
the churches into a state-wide body? If 
this be done, have we the laymen with 
time and zeal sufficient to officer such an 
enterprise? 

Several of the denominations have put 
forward definite programs for social action 
by the churches. The Methodists, the 
Congregationalists, and the Unitarians 
have such programs, and commissions dele- 
gated to see that the programs are pre- 
sented and put to the test. What will the 
Universalists of Massachusetts do about 
the matter? 

The committee on official reports and 
recommendations consists of Dr. George 
E. Huntley, chairman, Rev. Seth R. 
Brooks, Dr. F. M. Bissell, Rev. Douglas 
H. Robbins, Charles B. Ladd, William E. 
Gardner, Mrs. F. N. Chamberlain. This 
is a wisely chosen committee, and we may 
expect from such a group a clear and 
definite agenda for the consideration and 
action by the representatives of the 
churches of the state. 

There will be a luncheon meeting of the 
ministers Wednesday noon. Dr. Lee 
S. McCollester will preside, and the speaker 
will be our world traveler, Dr. Vincent E. 
Tomlinson of Worcester, who will report 
upon his recent trip round the world. The 
occasional sermon on Wednesday evening 
will be given by Rev. Harry Fay Fister, 
minister at Milford. The communion ser- 
vice to follow will be in charge of Rev. 
Isaac Smith and Rev. Douglas H. Rob- 
bins. The service of worship on Wednes- 
day evening will be conducted by Dr. C. 
Guy Robbins of Lawrence. 

Breaking away from the custom of the 
past several years of having printed re- 
ports from the allied organizations and 
institutions of the state, we are to have a 
brief spoken word for Bethany Union, the 
Clara Barton Diabetic Camp, Crane 
Theological School, Dean Academy, Doo- 
little Home, the Universalist Publishing 
House, and the Historical Society. Those 
who will speak for these are Frank A. 
Dewick, Mrs. Daniel L. Taylor, Dean 
Skinner, Dr. Marvin of Franklin, Dr. Lob- 
dell of Attleboro, Dr. van Schaick, and 
Vinton A. Sears. 

Thursday will be a crowded day. It is 
now planned that the laymen will lunch 
together at Grace Church on that day, and 
at this luncheon hour formulate the pro- 
gram for the laymen for the next Conven- 
tion year. It is expected, too, that a list 
of officers will be presented and lay leaders 
for the nine districts into which the state is 
to be divided for practical and effective 
work. 

Following the business session on Thurs- 
day afternoon there will be an address by 
Dr. Charles C. Merrill, secretary of the 
Congregational Board of Pastoral Supply, 
upon “Some. Critical Questions Which 
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Face the Ministry of Our Free Churches.” 
The young people are to have a forum of 
an hour and a half upon the subject, “Is 
There a Future for Youth Work in the 
Universalist Church?” This forum will 
be led by Rev. G. H. Leining of Melrose. 

As usual, the three days’ sessions will 
close with a banquet at 6.30 on Thursday 
evening. The toastmaster will be Charles 
B. Ladd of Everett. The two after dinner 
speakers are to be Miss Sybil H. Holmes, 
former Assistant Attorney General of 
Massachusetts, and Dr. William E. Gil- 
roy, editor of Advance, who will have as 
his topic, ‘‘Shall the Churches Engage in 
Social Action?” 

Each parish in the state is entitled to 
three delegates, and it is hoped that, in 
view of the importance of the matters 
which are to be considered, the strongest 
and most interested men and women will 
be sent to this annual meeting in Lowell. 

Tuesday, May 7, all day, will be taken 
by the Massachusetts Universalist Sunday 
School Association, of which Rey. Max A. 
Kapp of Fitchburg is president. The pro- 
gram is alluring. Features to anticipate 
are the monologue, ‘““‘Why Church School 
Superintendents Die Young,’ by Miss 
Ruth Short of Melrose; an address by Mrs. 
Friend of Melrose upon the topic, ‘“Prevent 
or Repent; a symposium upon the 
church school, ““‘What I Like and What I 
Do Not Like,” engaged in by Dick Abbott 
of Melrose, Victor Johnson of Lowell, 
Eloise Wellington of Salem, and Marion 
Hills of Melrose, with Abbott Gardner, 
Boston, as leader; an address by Dr. Lob- 
dell of Attleboro on ‘““How I Hold My 
Young People in Church.” The evening 
speaker will be Rev. A. C. Thomas of Fall 
River, and his subject is ‘‘Religious Educa- 
tion in a Socializing Age.’”’ A communion 
service in care of Mr. Kapp will close the 
day. 

Wednesday, forenoon and afternoon, 
will be taken by the Woman’s Universalist 
Missionary Society. The women’s day 
at our annual gathering, as is true of the 
Public Meetings of the W. U. M.S., gen- 
erally reaches the highest point of possible 
achievement, and this year will be no ex- 
ception to that established record. Miss 
Holmes, one of the two speakers on Thurs- 
day evening, is furnished to the program by 
the W. U. M.S. 

Most of the parishes pay their annual 
quotas in the final two weeks of the Con- 
vention year. The last call has gone out 
to the treasurers for the quotas and an 
appeal to the ministers to remind their 
treasurers and people of their obligation 
to our state-wide work. As we pass this 
letter to The Christian Leader, forty church- 
es have made their annual contributions 
to the Convention, while fifty have not 
yet been heard from. Upon the matter of 
the payment of a dollar for the Ministerial 
Relief Fund by each minister in fellowship, 
there is the rather large number of twenty- 
nine who have not as yet responded. In 


Massachusetts this gift of a dollar a year 
to our Relief Fund is an obligation put 
upon the ministers made binding as a con- 
stitutional requirement. 

Before closing this note upon the state 
work, may two cheering items be added? 
Beacon Church, Brookline, has chosen 
Fenwick L. Leavitt, Jr., son of Dr. Fenwick 
L. Leavitt of Worcester, as its minister. 
Mr. Leavitt was the preacher in his future 
church on Easter. Rev. Arthur M. Soule, 
after a long and constructive pastorate in 
Harrisville, R. I., accepts a ‘“‘call” to the 
Taunton church, where he will begin his 
pastorate on May 5. Annisquam has de- 
cided upon a minister to follow Rev. B. B. 
Hersey, who has gone to the pastorate of 
Congress Square Church in Portland. It 
is reported that Framingham and West 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rey. and Mrs. L. H. Garner and mem- 
bers of the church in Newark, N. J., were 
made happy on Good Friday by the recep- 
tion of Dr. Frank Kingdon, a popular 
Methodist preacher, into the Universalist 
church. He will preach April 28 on ““Why 
I Joined the Newark Church.” The larg- 
est number in years joined, and will be 
reported next week. 

Dr. Samuel G. Ayres, who has been 
acting pastor in the First Church, 
Worcester, Mass., will take the place of 
Dr. Edson Reifsnider in Provincetown, 
Mass., for six weeks in May and June, 
during the vacation of Dr. Reifsnider, and 
then threugh July and August Dr. Ayres 
will serve as the summer minister in the 
church in Chatham, Mass. 


On Easter Sunday, preachers in the 
pastorates in Massachusetts without a 
regular minister were: Emerson S. Schwenk 
at the Church of the Redemption, Boston; 
Fenwick L. Leavitt, Jr., at Beacon Church, 
Brookline; John Parkhurst at Essex; 
Rev. Alfred S. Cole at Framingham; Rev. 
Andrew J. Torsleff at Gardner; Myles W. 
Rodehaver at Annisquam; Francis P. 
Randall at Hardwick; Dr. Bruce W. Broth- 
erston at Medford Hillside; Rev. Charles 
H. Emmons at West Somerville; Rev. 
Francis W. Gibbs at Taunton; Dr. Clarence 
R. Skinner at Braintree. 


Fenwick L. Leavitt, Jr., son of Dr. 
Fenwick L. Leavitt of All Souls Church, 
Worcester, Mass., has accepted the unani- 
mous invitation to become minister of 
Beacon Church, Brookline. Mr. Leavitt, 
who will graduate from the theological 
school in St. Lawrence University in June, 
will begin his work in Brookline in Sep- 
tember. 


Dr. W. W. Rose of the Lynn, Mass., 
church, was the preacher in Salem at the 
union noon-day service on Tuesday, April 
16. A prominent layman who was present 
reports that he “‘never heard a finer ser- 
mon.” 
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Somerville are about to choose ministerial 
leaders. Norwood’s new pastor, Rev. F. 
Gerald Ensley, began his work on Easter 
Sunday. 

The other item, one which is strikingly 
significant, is the word that the Dean of 
Tufts School of Religion has granted the 
request of the students to have Sunday 
chapel services at the college. The matter 
originated with the students. One young 
woman secured sixty names upon a petition 
for such services. A young man obtained 
forty names. One hundred students ask 
for a service of religion in the chapel of 
the college on Sunday. On Sunday, April 
28, Dr. McCollester is to conduct the ser- 
vice and be the speaker under the new 
plan. 

Leroy W. Coons. 


and Interests 


Florida 

St. Petersburg.—Rev. George Gilmour, 
pastor. At the annual meeting, March 21, 
the treasurer reported that immediate 
obligations to the American Unitarian 
Association and the Universalist General 
Convention have been met, all bills paid, 
with a balance of $683. The financial 
secretary reported fifty-four new sub- 
scribers by cash or by installment pledges. 
Loyalty to the work and ideals of the 
church are shown by the reports of the 
church school, the Woman’s Union, the 
Men’s Club and the Young People’s So- 
ciety. The practical working of our faith 
is shown by the devotion of the members 
of the Woman’s Union under the leader- 
ship of the president, Mrs. George Gil- 
mour, and her twelve competent com- 
mittees, in raising money by membership 
dues, a play, a Christmas bazaar and 
individual gifts, enabling the Union to 
contribute substantially to the support of 
the church. The Union has met its obli- 
gations as a section of the Needlework 
Guild, aiding in city Christmas activities 
and community chest drive. The Union 
is also represented at the meeting of the 
heads of city social service activities. 
The minister’s report contained a touching 
reminder of the service and death of some 
who have been towers of strength during 
the passing years in the establishment of 
this young church. Mr. and Mrs. Gilmour 
have not confined their efforts to what 
might be called their legitimate work, 
but have untiringly entered into all our 
activities, stimulating and aiding them. 
Six hundred and sixty-three pastoral 
calls show much attention to this impor- 
tant work. There have been forty additions 
to membership, associate membership and 
two renewals since last March, 1934. 
Mr. Gilmour’s sermons are reported in the 
St. Petersburg Morning Times and the 
Evening Independent. The monthly calen- 
dars of the church are sent by a committee 
to interested people who do not attend 
our Sunday services. Much credit is due 
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Stanley E. Hunting, president of the board 
of trustees, for the fine spirit displayed in 
maintaining interested cooperation of all 
workers and for his readiness to promote 
all progressive organization in church 
management. The musical features of 
our church are under the leadership of 
Gurdon Fory, Mrs. Lura Fullerton Yoke, 
accompanist, and Mrs. Gurdon Fory, 
soloist. The recent visits of Dr. Roger 
F. Etz, Dr. Charles R. Joy and Winthrop 
Southworth were all most helpful in the 
advancement of our cause. 


Maine 


Portland, Congress Square.—Rev. Ben- 
jamin B. Hersey, pastor. A delightful 
evening of music marking the seventieth 
anniversary of the dedication of the 
church and of the organ was held at the 
church on Tuesday evening, April 16. 
Howard W. Clark, organist of the church 
for twenty-one years, presided at the con- 
sole of the organ, which has recently been 
completely rebuilt through the efforts of 
the Sesame Club of the church. The or- 
gan, considered one of the finest church 
organs in New England, was installed 
when the church was built in 1865, and 
has been in constant use since that time. 
But six organists have served the church 
during the seventy years. The present 
organist, Mr. Clark, is considered one of 
the outstanding musicians of the state. 
He is a member of the American Guild of 
Organists, the Portland Chapter of which 
Guild sponsored the recital jointly with 
the Sesame Club. As a feature of the 
organ recital, Mr. Clark played the first 
number played on the organ after its 
dedication, a composition by J. K. Paine, 
organist at the first concert ever held in 
the church. Sixteen young men of the 
church acted as ushers for the recital. 
Another event of the Holy Week observ- 
ance was a candlelight communion ser- 
vice on Holy Thursday evening. Lighting 
of candles in the windows and at the altar 
by girls in choir vestments followed the 
reception of members into the church, 
and the elements were served by candle- 
light. 

Machias.—Rev. Charles Easternhouse, 
pastor. Church services since Christmas 
have been held in the parlors, but on Palm 
Sunday the auditorium was opened again 
and a fine service appropriate to the day 
was held. “The Palms’ was sung by Mr. 
Earle Luce, formerly a member of the 
choir at the First Universalist Church in 
Bangor. During Lent a study class has 
been held at the parsonage each Thursday 
afternoon, Dr. Etz’ Lenten subjects having 
been carefully taken up. Union services 
of our church and the Congregational 
were held each evening during Holy Week. 
A special Easter service was arranged for 
Easter Sunday morning. In the absence 
of Mr. Easternhouse one Sunday in Feb- 
ruary, the pulpit was occupied by Rev. 
Paul Weller, a former pastor who has re- 
turned to Machias to reside permanently. 


One of our young members, Thomas A. 
Sinclair, is now taking his third year’s 
work at Tufts Theological School, and is 
acting as supply pastor in churches around 
Boston. The Sunday school attendance 
keeps the same as usual. Bibles were 
given at Christmas time to fifteen pupils 
who had been particularly faithful in at- 
tendance. A group of about ten of our 
young people are anticipating attendance 
at the Eastern Maine Summer School of 
Religious Education next June. 


Massachusetts 


Springfield, Second.—Rev. Albert Ham- 
matt, pastor. At the Maundy Thursday 
service one new member was received. 
The Y. P. C. U. served Easter breakfast 
to sixty-six guests, among them a group 
from Palmer. This was preceded by a 
most impressive service conducted by 
members from the Y. P. C. U. At the 
close of the morning service Mr. Cum- 
mings L. Lothrop presented the large 
vested choir with Easter gifts. At 7 p. m. 
the Y. P. C. U. gave the cantata ‘‘The 
Resurrection.” Sunday, April 28, Rev. 
Pliny Allen of Adams, Mass., will ex- 
change with Mr. Hammatt. 


* * 


THE MOUNTAIN WORKERS’ CON- 
FERENCE 
Knoxville, Tenn., April 2, 3 and 4 

Again, the Mountain Workers’ Confer- 
ence has come and gone. Again, through 
the thought of the W. N. M. A. anid 
through the generosity of Knoxville 
friends, both my assistant, Deane Frazier, 
and myself were present to hear and bear 
our little part; to be instructed and stimu- 
lated for future understanding and effort 
in the home field. In numbers the Con- 
ference was the largest for several years; 
in make up it was excelled by none we 
have ever attended. We noted, with 
mingled joy and sorrow, the large admix- 
ture of the real young, both men and 
women, among the personnel of the gath- 
ering. Joy, that the young are “girding 
on the armor,” sorrow that “‘saints’” must 
pass on, even to higher planes of endeavor. 

As befits the times in which we live, 
the subjects of discussion were of the 
larger things, not of the personal problems 
of section or station. Truly, in these days, 
as never before, ‘“‘no man liveth or dieth 
to himself alone.’ Experts brought their 
findings—government. experiments in re- 
habitation and housing; the latest word 
about rural education; three heads of 
large denominations to tell of fruitful 
work in ‘“‘the larger parish.’ All these 
topics and others were freely and fully dis- 
cussed by all present. There was fellow- 
ship with old friends and acquaintance for 
new ties. 

Knoxville and environs were beautiful 
in the early and forward spring. Sigma 
Kappa, my own college sorority, through 
the Knoxville alumnae and a friend, dean 
of the University of Tennessee, tendered 


us dainty lunches and all sorts of cour- 
tesies. 

We went on a Tuesday, we returned on 
a Friday. ‘Willis’ had faithfully guarded 
Friendly House, although he now lives 
in a home of his own. He had also re- 
ceived callers from Dr. Brigham’s church 
in Chicago. Whenever was Friendly House 
even partially closed before? By bed- 
time on Friday all was as before. Such 
an unpsychological statement! The hope 
is that all that went into mind and soul 
may come out to enrich life at every point. 
Thanks where and everywhere that thanks 
are due. 

Hannah J. Powell. 


* ok 


WHO’S WHO 


Dr. Vivian T. Pomeroy is minister of 
the Unitarian church in Milton, Mass. 

Rev. Sheldon Christian is minister of 
the Universalist church in Brunswick, 
Me. 

Dr. James Gordon Gilkey is minister 
of the South Congregational Church, 
Springfield, Mass. 

Thomas Butler of Philadelphia, formerly 
a Universalist minister, has devoted him- 
self to historical and genealogical work 
for the past twenty years. 

D. R. Lock has contributed articles 
and verse to various magazines. 

Dr. Samuel] A. Eliot, for many years 
president of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation, is minister of the Arlington 
Street Church, Boston. 


* * 


A SERVICE AT HEADQUARTERS 


At the close of the business day on Holy 
Thursday, a service was held for the 
workers at 16 Beacon Street, in the chapel. 
Dr. Etz conducted it, using slides taken 
from Dr. Potterton’s Lecture on the Life 
of Jesus. The slides, depicting scenes in 
the life of Jesus during Holy Week, were 
copies of the paintings of the English 
artist, William Hole. Selected scripture 
interpretive of each was read. Miss Har- 
riet Yates presided at the piano and Rev. 
Charles H. Emmons gave the prayer. 

x O* 


$25,000 GIVEN TO THE ESSEX, 
MASS., CHURCH 


The Universalist church of Essex, Mass., 
at its parish meeting on Monday evening, 
April 15, was given the permanent use of 
a fund of $25,000, presented personally by 
the donor, Edward Clarence Story. Mr. 
Story and his family have been faithful 
attendants of the church. With the in- 
come from the new fund the church will be 
able to settle a resident minister. The gift 
is placed in trust, with Judge Robert W. 
W. Hill, Everett B. James, and Mrs. 
George H. Paynter as trustees. Mrs. Eva 
Andrews and Mrs. Ella Andrews were 
chosen a committee to formulate the 
proper resolutions to place upon the 
church records concerning this beneficent 
gift. 

The Essex church has been having stu- 
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dents as preachers in recent months, 
chosen and sent by Dr. Coons, State Su- 
perintendent. Mr. John Parkhurst of 
Tufts is the preacher at Essex on Easter 
and on April 28. 
* * 
OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 535) 

jected into a dynamic industrial society 
with ethical weights and measurements 
that were insufficient for the phenomena 
of this new order,’ and it must adopt 
standards. It is at this point that the 
contributors are most nearly agreed. At 
least one writer is so impassioned on the 
subject that he wishes the churches could 
develop ‘‘a service of worship along lines 
that will sear the consciences of the wor- 
shipers Sunday after Sunday.” Granted 
that we have all too often anesthetized 
rather than seared consciences, are there 
not other quite respectable, not to say es- 
sential, functions of worship? The Epis- 
copalian contributor, Mr. Willard, for- 
tunately makes clear that there are. 

The inescapable problem of a prophetic 
leadership, as Stanley A. North says, is 
“to lead as fast as one can without de- 
stroying one’s leadership.”” This book 
makes one wish one might see each of 
these men at work. What is their tech- 
nique of leadership in the face of prejudice, 
complacency, ignorance, and selfishness? 

The book is significant and heartening— 
for prophetic voices are carried beyind the 
boundaries of the parishes its authors 
serve. It will upset some conservatives , 
if they see it. But that will not disturb 
these ‘‘younger clergymen.” 

* * 


DR. ROSE LECTURES TO TUFTS 
STUDENTS 


Dr. Henry R. Rose of Haverhill, Mass., 
gave a practical demonstration to the 
students of Tufts School of Religion on 
Tuesday afternoon, April 16, of the way to 
put on an “Illustrated Drama Service.” 

He prefaced his lecture by saying: 
“There is nothing that will take the place 
of preaching. The age calls for the best 
pulpit oratory and the clearest pulpit 
thought of which any man is capable. 
People know what they go to church for 
and if you try to give them something else, 
they simply will not come. They want 
religion and they want it put in as power- 
ful and inspiring a manner as of old, when 
great pulpit orators like Phillips Brooks, 
Edwin H. Chapin and Henry Ward Beech- 
er swayed the land. But congregations 
also desire a change, when it comes to an 
evening service. Straight preaching must 
be interwoven with attractive features 
like pageants, oratorios, miracle plays, 
motion pictures, lectures and dramas.” 

He believes that, contrary to opinion, 
the age of lantern slides has not given way 
to an age of motion pictures. A noted 
lecturer was cited who filled no less than 
two hundred engagements the past season 
because he uses superb slides. But slides 


must be selected for their clearness and 
beauty, put on artistically, and relate to 
subjects in which present-day people are 
greatly interested. 

The service closed with a hymn, “My 
Faith Looks Up to Thee’’ and the “‘Miz- 
pah”’ repeated together by the students. 


* * 


REUNION OF FERRY BEACHERS 


No mere northeaster could chill or 
dampen the spirits of the 104 friends of 
Ferry Beach who gathered on Friday 
evening, April 12, at First Church, Som- 
erville, Mass., for their annual reunion. 
Outside the wind howled and the streets 
were running rivers—but within the at- 
tractively decorated rooms of the parish 
house, warmth, good food, and profitable 
fellowship held sway, under the general 
and frequently costumed guidance of the 
master of ceremonies, Rev. Max A. Kapp. 

All were seated at tables laden with 
appetizing food and served by no less 
personages than the august members of 
the parish committee. Before each Ferry 
Beacher was a program of the evening, in 
true nautical lingo, which defied transla- 
tion by any landlubber. Decorations 
loaned by steamship companies included 
life savers (the real thing!), cork floaters 
for nets, which were used as candle- 
holders, sea-blue candles, red megaphones, 
ship-trimmed drums about the lights and 
wall silhouettes of ships made by faithful 
Beachers. As a centerpiece for the head 
table, a flashing beacon light was loaned 
by our good friends at Unitarian Head- 
quarters. 

With Earle Dolphin at the piano and 
Mr. Kapp doing the interpreting, much use 
was made of the appropriate song sheets. 
Instead of the customary speakers for 
each organization sharing in the summer 
programs, a new venture was tried. At 
one end of the room a radio table was set 
up, under the able supervision of Bob 
Needham, from which messages were 
rushed to the master of ceremonies. For 
the reading of each Mr. Kapp made a 
change of costume—at one moment he 
resembled nothing more than the great 
Napoleon, commandery hat ornamented 
with artificial flowers, epaulets, festoons of 
red Christmas tree rope, and what medals 
of distinction covered his manly breast— 
and other parts! For the announcement 
of Women’s Week he borrowed, and put 
on at the most fetching angle, Miss 
Andrews’ navy blue straw hat. A real 
officer’s hat and white suit served to in- 
troduce the Religious Education Institute, 
while for Ministers’ Week it was an ex- 
cellent imitation of a real English ‘‘bob- 
bie’s helmet which adorned his head. 
Many of us were convinced that the kind 
Lord has given Mr. Kapp too many 
talents. His clowning is perfection itself. 

From the dining room we adjourned to 
the social hall, where Dr. Etz showed 
old and recent ‘‘movies’” taken at Ferry 
Beach. Games were in charge of Rev. 


Frank B. Chatterton of Portsmouth, 
N.H. Rev. Douglas H. Robbins of Lowell 
led the traditional Friendship Circle. 
Dancing closed the evening’s festivities. 
Much credit is due both to local folks 
for their hospitality and work and to the 
corps of Beachers who put in much time 
to build an interesting and worth-while 
program. Delegates came from all over 
Massachusetts. From out of the state we 
were glad to welcome Mrs. Guy Shorey 
and Gwen from Gorham, N. H., Lois 
Folsom from Shapleigh, Me., and six 
young people from Portsmouth, N. H. 
All agreed it was a great reunion. All 
hope to share in some week at Ferry Beach 
this year. 
Harriet G. Yates. 


* * 
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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Worcester in 1933 


1. The bond of fellowship in this Con- 
vention shall be a common purpose to do 
the will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
cooperate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human person- 
ality, in the authority of truth known or 
to be known, and in the power of men of 
good-will and sacrificial spirit to overcome 
all evil and progressively establish the 
kingdom of God. Neither this nor any 
other statement shall be imposed as a 
creedal test, provided that the faith thus 
indicated be professed. 

2a. The Winchester Profession. 

2b. The Boston Declaration. 

2c. These historic declarations of faith 
with liberty of interpretation are dear and 
acceptable to many Universalists. They 
are commended not as tests but as testi- 
monies in the free quest for truth that 
accords with the genius of the Universalist 
Church. 

3. The conditions of fellowship in this 
Convention shall be acceptance of the 
essential principles of the Universalist faith 
and acknowledgment of the ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction of the Universalist General 
Convention. 
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Notices 
REGULAR BROADCASTS 


WEAN, Providence, R. I. 7.30 a. m. every Mon- 
day. Arranged by the Rhode Island Universalist 
State Convention. 780 kilocycles. 

WCLS, Joliet, ll. 11 a. m. every Sunday. 
W. 4H. Macpherson. 1810 kilocycles. 

WCSH, ‘Portland, Me. 6.45 p. m. Saturday. 
The Wayside Philosopher (an anonymous Uni- 
versalist). 319 meters. 940 kilocycles. 

WABI, Bangor, Me. Sunday, 10.15 a.m. to 12m. 
Rev. Ashley A. Smith, D. D. Only station owned 
and operated by a Universalist church. On the air 
daily 9a.m.to2 p.m.and6p.m.tol0p.m. Sun- 
day nights this Universalist station broadcasts the 
First Baptist Church 7 to 8 p.m. Unitarians on this 
station Thursday evening one half-hour. Broad- 
casts aS a community service municipal band con- 
certs, convocation lectures, community forum lec- 
tures. 249.9 meters, 1200 kilocycles. 

WSAL, Cincinnati, Ohio, 8.30a.m.  E.S. T. every 
Thursday. Rev. Carl H. Olson. 1330 kilocycles. 

WICC, Bridgeport and New Haven, Conn. 12.10 
p. m. every Thursday. Connecticut Convention, 
Rev. T. A. Fischer, D. D., in charge. 

* * 
CONNECTICUT UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The 103d annual session of the Conrecticut Uni- 
versalist Convention will be held in the Church of 
the Messiah, New Haven, Wednesday and Thursday, 
May 8 and 9, beginring at 4.30 p. m., preceded by 
the convention of the Missionary Society at 1.30. 

Harry Adams Hersey, Secretary. 
Rar std 
CALIFORNIA UNIVERSALIST CON- 
VENTION 


California Universalist Convention, annual ses- 
sion, Santa Paula, May 7 and 8. President, Dr. 
W. C. Selleck, 3460 Orange St., Riverside; secretary, 
Rev. Sheldon Shepard, 1363 S. Alvarado St., Los 
Angeles. 


Rev. 


* 
OFFICIAL CALL 


The W. U. M.S. of Connecticut will meet at the 
Church of the Messiah, New Haven, on May 8, 
1935, at 2 p.m. The speaker will be Mrs. Ralph 
Cheney, subject, “‘Glimpses of Mission Work in the 
Orient.” 

Bessie H. Hayter, Secretary. 
Keer 
MASSACHUSETTS STATE CONVENTION 
Official Call 


The 76th annual session of the Massachusetts 
Universalist Convention will be held in Grace Uni- 
versalist Church, Lowell, Mass., May 8 and 9, 1935, 
convening at 7.15 p. m. on Wednesday. 

“The Council shall consist of the ordained clergy- 
men in the fellowship of the Convention; of life 
members resident in the state; of three lay delegates 
from each parish in fellowship, which delegates must 
be legal members of the parish they represent; and of 
the officers of the Convention.” 


Leroy W. Coons, Secretary. 


Invitation 


Grace Universalist Church of Lowell has not en- 
tertained the State Convention for many years. 
A cordial invitation is extended to Universalists 
everywhere to meet at Grace Church this spring. 
The dates are May 7, 8 and 9. 

Those desiring accommodations are asked to write 
to Mrs. Roger W. Gage, 133 Princeton Boulevard, 
Lowell, not later than May 4. They should state 
what kind of accommodations are wanted, when, and 
for what length of time. Lodging and breakfast will 
be provided without cost so far as possible. Mus. 
Gage will make hotel reservations for those desiring 
them. 

Grace Church is in a residential district and there 
are no eating places near the church. Luncheons at 
fifty cents will be served at the church on Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Thursday noon by the ladies of the 
First Universalist Church, Grace Universalist Church, 
and the Highland Congregational Church, respective- 
ly. Special tables will be reserved for the ministers’ 
luncheon on Wednesday in accordance with the 
number of reservations. The men of Grace Church 
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will serve a thirty-five cent chowder supper on 
Wednesday night. The Convention banquet will 
be held on Thursday evening, tickets ore dollar. 
Accommodations are limited to two hundred, so it 
is important that reservations for any or all of these 
meals be made to Mrs. James A. Evans, 228 Went- 
worth Avenue, before May 4. 


Directions 


Grace Church is at the corner of Princeton Boule- 
vard and South Canton Street, just off Route 3. 
Ample parking space is available. If coming by 
train or bus, take Westford Street car to South Can- 


ton Street. 
* x 


CONNECTICUT Y.P.C.U. 
Official Call 


The 46th annual State Convention of the Connecti- 
cut Y. P. C. U. will be held in the Church of the 
Redeemer, West Hartford, Saturday and Sunday, 
April 27-28, 1985. 

Lovina J. Mead, Secretary. 
ae 


WANTED—A COMMUNION SET 


Has any church a communion set of individual 
glasses which it is willing to give to a small Uni- 
versalist church in Massachusetts? 

Leroy W. Coons, Superintendent. 

16 Beacon Street, Boston. 


MURRAY GROVE FAIR 


Universalists everywhere are asked to remember 
to send contributions of money or articles for the 
Colonial Fair at Murray Grove, Aug. 16 and 17, 
1935. This is the chief source of income to maintain 
the birthplace of our Church. 

Please send to Ida Ritter East, 84 Hancock St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., before August 1. After that to 
Murray Grove House, Forked River, N. J. 


kek 
PUBLIC MEETING 
W. U.M. S. of Massachusetts 


The Woman’s Universalist Missionary Society of 
Massachusetts will. hoid a Public Meeting in Prov- 
incetown on May 38. The afternoon session will 
open at 1.30 and dinner will be served at 6. Mr. 
Charles Mitchell of Provincetown will give an ad- 
dress on Japan, and Dr. Edson Reifsnider will re- 
view the book, ‘‘Christian Missions and a New World 
Culture.”” The projects of the Missionary Society 
will be described by the department chairmen. A 
cordial invitation is extended to all our people. 
Tickets for the dinner are fifty cents and must be 
reserved by May 1 of Mrs. Charles B. Smith, Pleas- 
ant Street, Provincetown, Mass. 
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DENOMINATIONAL CALENDAR 


May 65. G.S.S. A. Philanthropic Offering. 
May 19. Good Will Sunday. 


Lowell Institute 
Free Lectures in King’s Chapel 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Modernizing Jesus 


April 22. Anachronism in Our Thinking 
About Jesus. April 29. Jesus and the Men- 
tality of His Age. May 6. Jesus as a Social 
Teacher. May 13. Purpose, Aim, and 
Motive in Jesus. May 14. Jesus’ Religion. 


By HENRY J. CADBURY 
A.B,, A. M., Ph. D., Litt. D. 
Hollis Professor of Divinity in Harvard University 


At 2.80 o’clock. Doors open at 2 o’clock. 
All seats FREE, and no tickets required. 


Educational 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 


THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 


THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass.. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental School 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Richard Eddy Sykes, D. D., President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


* Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
John Murray Atwood, D. D., Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Wm. Payson Richardson, LL. D., Dean 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every department 
of broad culture. Its buildings are commodious 
and thoroughly equipped for school work and for 
homelike living. Its courses fit for any college or 
scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting for 
practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped, with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal. 
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Crackling 


Two old settlers, confirmed bachelors, 
sat in the backwoods. The conversation 
drifted from politics and finally got around 
to cooking. 

“I got one o’ them cookery books once, 
but I never could do nothing with it.” 

“Too much fancy work in it, eh?” 

“You’ve said it! Every one o’ them 
recipes began the same way: “Take a clean 
dish—’ and that settled me.’”’—Modern 
Woodsman. 

* * 

“Who was the first man?” inquired the 
Sunday school teacher. 

“George Washington,” promptly an- 
nounced a boy in the front seat. 

“Oh, no,” corrected the instructor. 

“Then I suppose it was Adam,” mut- 
tered the boy, “if you’re counting those 
foreigners.’’—E xchange. 

* * 

The victim of an accident glanced 
thoughtfully at the caller’s card. ‘I think 
you’re what they call an ambulance chaser, 
aren’t you?”’ demanded the injured one. 

“That’s rather a harsh name,” replied 
the lawyer, blandly. ‘‘Why not call me a 
settlement worker?”’—E xchange. 

* * 

Government Examiner: ““How did you 
come to mark this man’s paper 101 per- 
cent? Don’t you know that nothing can 
be more perfect than 100 percent?” 

New Assistant: ‘“Yes, but this man an- 
swered one question we didn’t ask.’’— 
Pathfinder. 

Mother: ‘What did your father say 
when you smashed the new car?” 

Son: “Shall I leave out the swear 
words?”’ ; 

Mother: ‘‘Yes, of course.” 

Son: ‘He didn’t say a word.’’—Stray 
Stories. 

Tommy: “There’s a girl at our school, 
Mamma, whom they call ‘Postcript.’ Do 
you know why?” 

Mamma: “‘No, dear.” 

Tommy: ‘Because her name is Ade- 
line Moore.”—Eachange. 

* * 

A business leader says this country 
needs men with the courage to spend 
money. We hereby submit this 50-50 
proposition: If anyone will put up the 
money, we'll put up the courage.—Jack- 
sonville Journal. 
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Well, here’s hoping we don’t have to 
read all the Dionne quints say when they 
begin to talk.—Philadelphia Bulletin. 

Buick coupe with rumble seat for horses, 
cows, pullets, ete.—Advertisement in Salt 
Lake City paper. 

Law gives the pedestrian the right of 
way, but makes no provision for flowers.— 
Toledo Blade. 


THE NEW ERA IN 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


A Manual for Church School Teachers 


By ANGUS H. MacLEAN 


Professor of Religious Education, 


St. Lawrence University 


The advice in this volume will save many weeks of mis- 
directed effort and fruitless experiment. 


“This is a really valuable book which deserves the close 
attention of all ministers, leaders of youth, and church school 


workers.”’— Harold E. B. Speight, Dean of Men, Swarthmore 
College. 


“T think that ‘The New Era in Religious Education’ is the 
best volume that I have ever read on this important subject. 
Every church school superintendent in the Universalist 
Church should read it.”—W. W. Warner, Superintendent of 
Universalist Church School, Kent, Ohio. 


Price $2.00 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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THE UNIVERSALIST WEEKLY 


In the 117th year of its history. 
Going still to families that it went to in 1819. 
Making new friends every day. 


Introduce it. Extend its influence. Talk it up. 
Subscription $2.50 a year. Ministers of all denominations $1.25. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


